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Executive  File 


Will  you  pause  a  moment  and  ponder  some  stub- 
born facts  with  me?  They  are  so  important  that  we 
(almost)  stay  awake  at  night  because  of  them. 

First  is  the  matter  of  selection  of  students  who 
apply  for  admission  to  Presbyterian  College.  You 
hear  almost  every  day:  "The  number  of  young  people 
applying  for  admission  to  colleges  is  rising  every 
year."  This  is  most  certainly  true!  We  at  Presby- 
terian College  will  admit  good,  average  students 
with  a  genuine  desire  to  attend  college.  However, 
strong  motivation  must  be  present  if  admission  is 
granted.  We  hope  to  recruit  also  the  more  capable 
students  academically.  Especially,  we  hope  to  attract 
our  young  people  who  are  Christian  and  have  poten- 
tial for  Christian  leadership.  We  seek  your  continuing 
assistance  in  this.  Be  patient  as  we  try  to  make  wise 
decisions  in  this  matter. 

Second,  building  program  progress  is  evident.  It 
is  an  inspiration  to  us  that  we  have  the  assurance  of 
the  use  of  our  three  new  buildings  by  September, 
1965.  This  will  greatly  aid  us  in  achieving  quality  in 
our  educational  endeavors.  We  are  most  grateful  to 
everyone  who  has  made  this  a  reality.  Some  of  the 
cost  of  these  buildings  must  yet  be  underwritten. 

Third,  the  search  for  financial  strength  to  support 
our  efforts  is  a  constant  one.  Money,  to  us,  means 
people:  Young  people  who  receive  an  education  .  .  . 
A  dedicated  faculty  which  must  be  strengthened 
constantly  .  .  .  People  who  are  the  hope  for  strong 
leadership  in  the  church,  the  community,  the  state 
and  the  nation.    The  human  commodity  is  precious. 

We  covet  your  companionship  in  our  work  through 
your  interest  and  prayers. 


On    the    Cover 

Rapid-paced  construction  has  the  new  women's  dor- 
mitory taking  shape  on  schedule  in  anticipation  of  a 
full  contingent  of  resident  girls  next  fall.  Captial 
funds,  one  form  of  "money  behind  our  colleges," 
were  subscribed  in  the  1962  campaign  to  underwrite 
this    structure     and     tioo    other    new     buildings     at     PC. 
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These  artistic  ])atterns  in  steel  were  canjiht  by  the  camera  lens  earlier 
this  fall  as  work  moved  forward  on  two  of  the  three  new  buildings  now 
under  construction  on  the  Presbyterian  College  campus. 

The  top  picture  shows  a  portion  of  the  new  $494,408  dining  hall,  and 
the  bottom  photograph  depicts  the  broad  sweep  of  PC's  first  women's 
dormitory  being  built  at  a  cost  of  $488,420.  Together  they  form  a  profile 
of  progress  of  a  college  now  engaged   in    its    largest    single    building 

continued  on  next  page 
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neiv  buildings,  an   underground  spring  and   remodeled    Smyth 


program  in  history.  The  third  new 
structure  under  contract  is  the 
science  building,  with  a  tab  of 
$833,740. 

Construction  schedules  call  for 
completing  the  women's  dorm- 
itory by  next  April,  the  dining  hall 
by  May  and  the  science  building 
in  June — all  to  be  in  operation  by 
the  start  of  the  1965-66  session 
next  September. 

The  dormitory  and  dining  hall 
move  ahead  on  schedule.  But 
nature  threw  cold  water  on  initial 
efforts  toward  the  science  build- 
ing when  workmen  hit  an  under- 
ground spring  in  excavating  for 
the  basement  and  foundations. 
This  has  meant  some  delay  while 
a  pile-driver  hammered  300  piles 
of  30-foot  length  into  the  area 
under  4,000  pounds  of  pressure. 

In  another  phase  of  plant  im- 
provement, Presbyterian  this 
past  summer  completely  renovat- 
ed Smyth  dormitory,  largest  of 
the  four  men's  residence  halls, 
which  was  erected  in  1924.  The 
$135,000  remodeling  job  included 
the  building  of  steel  and  concrete 
stairways,  new  walls  and  ceilings, 
tile  flooring,  complete  rewiring, 
new  bath  facilities,  the  installa- 
tion of  a  sprinkling  fire-preven- 
tion system,  and  the  sand-blasting 
of  exterior  limestone  columns. 


It  didn'l  ease  the  work  load,  but  remodeling  brought 
more  of  the  comforts  of  home  to  Smyth.  This  suite 
is  shared  by  freshman  William  Bowman  III  of  Wylhe- 
ville,    Va.,    and    junior    Henry    Lovette    of    Kingstree,    S.    C. 


Mechanical  "John  Henry"  drives  piles  for  science  building  foundation. 


A  hallway  in  renovated   Smyth  Dormitory. 
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Financial  Story  Since  1955 

Total  Assets; 
(Up  164  %) 


1955— Sl,950,000 
1964—  5,114,000 


Projections  for  plant  and  resources 
cover  a  25-year  period  of  .  .  . 

Long-Range 
Development 


Endowment  Funds: 
(Up  141  7o) 

Total  Plant  Value: 
(Up  130  %) 

Church  budget  Gifts: 
(Up  172  %) 

Annual  Giving; 
(Up  500  %) 


1955—$   622,000 
1964—  1,530,000 

1955~$1, 300,000 
1964—  3,000,000 

1955—$     51,318 
1964—      139,656 

1954—$     11,759 
1963—       66,478 


The  first  decade  of  Presbyteri- 
an's 25-year  development  pro- 
gram is  now  passed  and  recorded 
as  the  greatest  period  of  financial 
achievement  since  the  founding 
of  the  College  in  1880. 

More  than  $3,250,000  has  been 
secured  to  date  in  the  quest  for 
$10,500,000  in  capital  funds  by  the 
J980  centennial  year.  The  long- 
range  "quickening  quarter  -  cen- 
tury" program,  therefore,  moves 
ahead  on  schedule  and  at  an 
accelerating  pace. 

The  results  already  are  being 
felt  in  terms  of  new  buildings,  the 
strengthened  faculty  and  a  broad- 
er curriculum.  They  point  toward 
these  broad  goals  of  the  long- 
range  program: 

(1)  Gradual  increase  from  the 
present  540  students  to 
900,  including  300  women. 

(2)  Expansion  and  renovation 
of  facilities  to  accommo- 
date 900  students  in  one 
of  the  outstanding  small- 
college  plants. 

(3)  Enrichment  of  curriculum 
to  strengthen  every  de- 
partment and  inaugurate 
a  program  of  art,  drama 
and  music. 

(4)  Endowment  additions  to 
underwrite  more  scholar- 
ship aid  for  worthy  stu- 
dents in  need. 

(5)  Other  endowment  income 
to  pi'oduce  salary  incre- 
ments to  insure  a  strong 
faculty  composed  at  least 
65  percent  of  men  with 
doctoral  degrees. 

(6)  Continued  rise  in  admis- 
sions standards  as  stu- 
dents emerge  better- 
equipped  from  secondary 
schools  —  emphasis  on  the 
superior  graduate  while 
also  recognizing  strong 
leadership  qualities. 


The  financial  story  during  the 
decade  since  1955  is  depicted  in 
the  panel  above.  Obviously,  Pres- 
byterian College  operated  on  a 
relatively  small  base  in  1955.  And 
equally  obvious  is  the  fact  that 
much  remains  to  be  done  to  put 
this  school  in  the  strong  financial 
position  it  merits  on  the  basis  of 
its  record  of  service. 

But  the  164  percent  increase  in 
total  assets  represents  a  major 
'bootstrap"  operation  in  setting 
the  College  in  motion  with  a 
momentum  that  mounts  with  each 
succeeding  year.  These  are  gains 
mostly  in  capital  funds  to  plant 
and  endowment. 

Equally  significant  in  the  future 
outlook  is  the  increase  in  annual 
support  from  two  major  segments 
of  the  college  constituency  • —  the 
172  percent  rise  in  church  budget 
gifts  and  the  500  percent  advance 
in  the  annual  giving  program 
among  alumni  and  friends. 


Because  thousands  of  persons 
believe  that  PC  has  done  a  sound 
job  with  limited  resources  in  the 
past,  they  are  investing  in  its 
future. 

For  example,  various  elements 
of  the  College  constituency  have 
supported  its  program  ito  the 
limit,  with  record  financial  cam- 
paigns held  recently  in  the  local 
community,  in  the  South  Caro- 
lina Synod  and  among  alumni. 
Now  the  Georgia  Synod,  which 
shares  support,  is  preparing  for 
another  capital  funds  drive  for 
Presbyterian  College  in  1966. 

Even  before  final  achievement, 
however,  the  objectives  for  1980 
are  having  to  be  reassessed.  The 
challenges  confronting  American 
higher  education  in  general  and 
the  small  Christian  college  in 
particular  will  demand  an  even 
greater  effort  during  the  next 
decade. 


Long-Range  Development  Schedule 

Phase  I     Now  completed,  with  $1,250,000  for  these  purposes: 

1955-60  Auditorium     _  $500,000  Men's   Dormitory      $250,000 

Student  Center     .._ $250,000  Endowment      $250,00 

Phase  II     In  process,  with  $2,000,000  to  date  fop  these  purposes: 

1962-66  New  Science  Hall $833,740  Endowment    $700  000 

New  Dining  Hall   $494,408  120  additional  acres 

Women's  Dormitory $488,420       of  campus  land     _ __._ .  $134,265 

(all   under  construction)  Dormitory  Renovation  $135000 

Georgia  Synod  campaign  scheduled  for  1966  to  provide  another  men's ' 
dormitory  and  endowment  additions. 

Phase  III     To  seek  $2,900,000  for  these  purposes: 

1970-73     Men's  Dormitory 

Fine  Arts  Building 


New  Infirmary 
Endowment 


Phase  IV     To  seek  $3,350,000  for  these  purposes: 


1978-80    New  Field  House 

Campus  Improvements 
Endowment 


Men's  Dormitory 
Women's  Dormitory 
Library  Expansion 
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The  current  operation 
figures  indicate  higher 
education  is  big  business 
even  at  a  small  college. 


Million  Dollar 


presbj^terian  College  is  a  million- 
dollar  operation. 

The  most  recent  audit  shows 
current  expenditures  of  $1,123,386 
to  keep  the  College  running  from 
June  1,  1963,  through  May  31, 
1964. 

This  article  seeks  to  give  you  a 
brief  glimpse  of  how  this  money 
is  spent  and  the  sources  from 
which  it  comes.  A  comparison 
with  the  national  average  is  af- 
forded by  the  supplement  en- 
titled "The  Money  Behind  Our 
Colleges"  which  begins  on  page 
11.  It  presents  a  general  picture 
of  the  nature  of  income  for  higher 
education  among  this  country's 
2,100  colleges  and  universities. 

Private  colleges,  of  course,  show 
marked  distinctions  from  the 
operations  of  tax-supported  public 
institutions.  And  even  among  the 
private  schools  there  are  broad 
variations  in  the  ebb  and  flow  of 
dollars. 

The  article  focuses  on  PC's  cur- 
rent operating  budget  as  distinct 


from  the  capital  funds  secured 
through  the  development  program 
and  discussed  in  the  preceding 
pages. 

For  accounting  and  administra- 
tive purposes,  Presbyterian  classi- 
fies its  current  finances  in  three 
separate  units,  each  with  its  own 
budget.  They  are: 

1 — Educational  and  General,  in- 
cluding instructional  salaries, 
operation  and  maintenance  of 
plant,  and  general  administrative 
services  —  $588,904.  This  figure 
represents  52.2  percent  of  the 
total. 

2- — Auxiliary  Enterprises,  in- 
cluding dormitory  and  food  serv- 
ices—$434,218  or  38.6  percent. 

3— Scholarships— $100,264,  rep- 
resenting 8.9  percent. 

Thus,  total  financing  of  these 
three  segments  for  the  past  fiscal 
year  came  to  $1,123,386.  It  em- 
phasizes that  higher  education, 
even  on  a  small  college  campus, 
is  big  business. 


Where  PC  Gets  Its  Money 


STUDENT  FEES 
EDUCATION 
354,208 

31.3%) 

STUDENT  FEES 

STUDENT  INCOME 
FOR  AUXILIARY 
.ENTERPRISES 

^445,583    /MISC. 
(39  4%)  y50URCES 
^2^118 
(2.4%) 


CHURCH 

BUDGETS 
SYNOD  OF  S.C. 
^106.835 
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ANNUAL  GIVING 
BY  ALUMNI  AND 
FRIENDS 
^90,585 

NCOME  \(S.0%) 
FROM  INVESTEt 

ENDOWMENf 
^71,970 

(6  3 


How  is  this  program  under- 
written at  Presbyterian  College? 

As  the  first  chart  indicates, 
student  fees  cover  the  largest 
share  of  the  cost.  They  amounted 
to  $799,791  or  70.7  percent  of  the 
total  income  for  the  1963-64  ses- 
sion. This  includes  the  cost  for 
room,  board  and  other  auxiliary 
enterprises,  which  amounted  to 
$445,583.  Student  fees  for  educa- 
tional purposes,  as  accounted  for 
through  tuition,  paid  for  only 
31.3  percent  (or  $354,208)  of  the 
total  budget. 

Income  from  students  is  based 
on  this  present  charge  for  a  resi- 
dent student  attending  two  se- 
mesters: tuition — $790;  general 
fee — $110;  room  rent  and  service 
—$210;  meals— $465.  It  totals 
$1,575. 

Support  from  Two  Synods 

The  supporting  Synods  of  South 
Carolina  and  Georgia  provide  the 
next  largest  portion  of  support 
for  the  PC  program.  Gifts  from 
these  synods'  budgets  amounted 
to  $139,655  last  year,  representing 
12.3  percent  of  the  total.  South 
Carolina  Presbyterians  gave  $106.- 
835  of  this,  while  $32,820  came 
from  the  Georgia  Synod. 

Annual  contributions  added 
$90,585  (8  percent)  to  the  1963-64 
pot.  These  funds  came  through 
two  sources:  the  official  annual 
giving  program  among  alumni 
and  friends,  which  produced  $74,- 
347;  and  the  South  Carolina 
Foundation  of  Independent  Col- 
leges, which  gave  PC  $16,238  as  its 
share  of  corporate  donations  sent 
through  this  channel. 

The  final  major  source  of  in- 
come for  the  College  is  the  per- 
manent endowment,  bringing  a 
return  of  $71,970  during  the  past 
year  to  account  for  6.3  percent  of 
the  total.  It  came  from  an  average 
4.1  percent  return  on  the  invested 
funds  with  a  market  value  of  $1,- 
807,783. 
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Budget 


By  Ben  Hay  Hammet 


Although  this  endowment 
figure  remains  small  in  compari- 
son to  many  other  colleges,  it  has 
nevertheless  realized  substantial 
growth  over  the  past  ten  years 
and  is  the  major  objective  of 
future  fund-raising  campaigns. 

Rounding  up  the  income  picture 
is  the  entry  of  $26,118  (or  2.4  per- 
cent) credited  to  miscellaneous 
sources. 

Responsibility  for  the  financial 
operation  of  Presbyterian  College 
is  lodged  within  the  board  of 
trustees.  The  board's  finance  and 
budget  committee,  and  the  finan- 
cial development  committee  help 
to  plan  for  resources,  to  invest 
funds  and  to  project  the  needs  of 
the  College  for  several  years  in 


SUMMARY  OF  RECENT  ALUMNI 

SUPPORT 

Year 

Total  Alwmni 
on  Record 

Alumni  Gifts, 
Annual  Fund 

Alumni  Gifts, 
All  Channels 

1959 

2,809 

$26,470 

$53,075 

1960 

2,867 

30,957 

71,623 

1961 

2,942 

39,492 

72,128 

1962 

3,004 

32,788 

137,999 

1963 

3,070 

40,376 

166,362 

advance.  Endowment  funds  are 
invested  under  supervision  of  the 
finance  and  budget  committee 
upon  recommendation  of  profes- 
sional investment  counsel. 

The  budget  for  instruction  is 
worked  out  in  conference  among 
President  Marc  C.  Weersing,  Aca- 
demic Dean  Joseph  M.  Gettys  and 
Business  Manager  G.  Edward 
Campbell,  and  in  consultation 
with  department  chairmen.  Other 
operational  costs  then  are  added 
to  a  working  budget,  which  is 
recommended  to  the  trustee  fi- 
nance and  budget  committee.  The 
budget  for  the  next  year  then  goes 
before  the  full  board  for  final 
action. 

A    professional    auditing    firm 


Where  PC  Spends  Its  Money 


INSTRUCTIONAL 

SALARIES, 

OPERATIONAL  AND 

MAINTENANCE  PLANT, 

EDUCATIONAL 
ADM.  AND  GENERAL 


SCHOLARSHIPS 
^100,264-/ 
(8.0  %) 


AUXILIARY 
ENTERPRISES 


makes  an  annual  audit  of  the  Col- 
lege books.  Reports  are  made  an- 
nually to  the  stewardship  com- 
mittees of  the  supporting  synods, 
and  supplementary  reports  are 
made  more  frequently  to  the 
trustees. 

Even  as  this  article  endeavors 
to  round  up  the  figures  for  the 
1963-64  operation,  PC  rolls  along 
on  its  1964-65  course  with  a 
projected  budget  of  $1,272,584  — 
an  increase  of  more  than  10  per- 
cent over  the  past  year.  And 
projections  for  the  1965-66  fiscal 
year  call  for  a  budget  of  $1,483,520 
to  help  meet  the  addition  of  100 
girls. 

Realities  of  Rising  Costs 

These  are  the  realities  of  the 
rising  costs  of  quality  higher  edu- 
cation. Some  of  the  increase  is 
unavoidable.  Some  comes  from 
the  deliberate  efforts  of  the  Col- 
lege to  improve  its  program  and 
to  extend  the  service  this  school 
renders  to  students  and  to  others 
among  its  constituency. 

There  must  be  continuing 
progress  in  upgrading  faculty 
salary  scales  to  assure  superior 
teaching.  There  must  be  more 
scholarship  funds  for  well-quali- 
I'ied  students  who  need  financial 
aid,  increased  resources  for  lab- 
oratory, classroom  and  library. 

In  seeking  to  underwrite  the 
future,  Presbyterian  College 
needs  the  increased  interest  and 
support  of  far-sighted  friends, 
business  concerns,  foundations, 
the  churches  and  alumni — espe- 
cially alumni.  The  chart  above 
shows  the  financial  impact  of  an 
alumni  group  which  is  catching 
the  spark  of  PC  greatness.  And 
so  much  of  their  potential  is  yet 
to  be  realized. 
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ncreased  resources  mean  a  better  academic  product. 

The  strengthened  faculty — with  almost  50  per- 
cent holding  doctorates  —  is  completing  a  compre- 
hensive institutional  self-study,  tightens  the  curric- 
ulum clamps  and  plans  toward  a  new  department 
of  art,  drama  and  music. 

Faculty  salaries  at  Presbyterian  College  have 
risen  100  percent  over  the  past  ten  years.  While 
further  increases  must  be  made  regularly  to  compete 
in  the  national  market  for  teaching  talent,  the  PC 
salary  scale  for  the  1964-65  session  reads: 

Professor:  $7,500  to  $10,000 

Associate  Professor:  6,500  to  8,500 

Assistant  Professor:  5,500  to  7,500 

Instructor:  4,500  to  6,500 

Nine  professors,  including  five  with  doctoral 
degrees,  joined  the  Presbyterian  roster  this  fall  to 
bring  the  instructing  faculty  total  to  37.  Four  new 
members  were  added  to  the  administrative  staff. 

Recent  curriculum  changes  have  raised  the 
graduation  requirements,  intensified  mathematics, 
and  established  a  required  program  of  physical  activ- 
ity designed  primarily  for  women.  Students  who 
entered  this  fall  will  need  to  compile  an  accumula- 
tive grade-point  ratio  of  2.00  (out  of  a  possible  4.00) 
instead  of  the  previous  1.80  to  graduate  and  will  be 
expected  to  maintain  an  established  standard  of 
progress  toward  graduation.  The  two-year  require- 
ment of  physical  activity,  starting  next  year,  pro- 
vides for  limited  credit  and  exempts  students  en- 
gaged in  ROTC  and  intercollegiate  athletics. 

Additions  to  the  PC  faculty  and  staff  this  year: 

Faculty 

Dr.  Fred  Chapman,  professor  of  economics  and 
department  chairman  —  holds  PhD  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Florida,  BS  and  MS  from  Clemson;  native 
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of  Belton,  S.  C;  former  economist  with  US  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 

Dr.  Billy  H.  Maddox,  professor  of  mathematics 
and  department  chairman  —  holds  PhD  from  the 
University  of  South  Carolina,  master's  from  the 
University  of  Florida  and  BS  from  Troy  State  Col- 
lege; native  of  Pahokee,  Fla. 

Dr.  Robert  T.  Lynn,  associate  professor  of  bi- 
ology —  Texas-born  son  of  Dr.  Matthew  Lynn  '24; 
earned  his  PhD  from  the  University  of  Oklahoma, 
his  BA  and  MA  degrees  from  the  University  of 
Florida;  taught  previously  at  Emory  and  Henry. 

Dr.  Robert  A.  Stebbins,  associate  professor  of 
sociology  —  PhD  and  MA  earned  at  the  University 
of  Minnesota,  BA  from  Macalester  College;  native 
of  Rhinelander,  Wise. 

Dr.  Donald  F.  Walton,  associate  professor  of 
psychology  —  native  of  Memphis,  Tenn.,  who  re- 
ceived his  DEd  and  master's  from  Baylor  University, 
his  BA  from  Southwestern  at  Memphis. 

H.  Larry  Ingle,  assistant  professor  of  history  — 
working  toward  doctorate  at  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin; holds  MA  from  American  University,  BA 
from  Wake  Forest  College;  of  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

Walter  Robbins,  assistant  professor  of  German — 
hopes  to  receive  his  PhD  from  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  next  June;  Phi  Beta  Kappa  graduate 
of  University  of  South   Carolina  with  BA  degree; 


previously  instructor  at  the  University  of  Illinois; 
native  of  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Sarah  R.  Smith,  assistant  professor  of  English  — 
working  toward  doctorate  at  University  of  Ten- 
nessee, from  which  she  received  MA;  Maryville, 
Tenn.,  native,  honor  graduate  of  Maryville  College. 

Gerald  K.  Wells,  instructor  in  English  —  native 
of  Richmond,  Va.,  who  holds  both  his  BA  and  MA 
degrees  from  the  University  of  Richmond;  also 
previously  served  as  an  instructor  there. 

Administrative  Officers  and  Staff 

Powell  A.  Fraser  '41,  director  of  development  — 
colonel,  US  Army,  retired  after  distinguished  career 
of  23  years;  MA  from  George  Washington  University, 
BA  from  Presbyterian;  native  of  Brunswick,  Ga. 

Marion  F.  Hill,  dean  of  women — Brookhaven, 
Miss.,  native  who  served  as  director  of  Christian 
education  under  President  Weersing  when  he  held 
pastorates  in  Jackson,  Miss.,  and  Spartanburg,  S.  C; 
BA  degree  from  Belhaven  College. 

John  P.  Daniluk,  administrative  assistant  to  dean 
of  students  and  business  office  —  second  lieutenant, 
AUS  retired  after  20  years  service;  had  tour  as 
master  sergeant  on  the  College's  ROTC  staff. 

Mrs.  J.  Holmes  Smith,  housemother  for  women's 
dormitory  —  arrived  early  to  help  plan  for  girls; 
previously  served  for  21  years  as  dietician  and  hostess 
at  Columbia  Theological  Seminary. 


The  Performing  ylrts 


usher  in  a  new  department' 
of  art,  drama,  music 


II    department  of  performing  arts  is  being  added 

to  the  PC  curriculum  to  offer  comprehensive 
study  in  art,  drama  and  music. 

Drama  and  music  will  start  in  the  fall  of  1965; 
art,  in  1966.  They  are  conceived  as  a  single  large 
program,  within  the  liberal  arts  framework,  en- 
compassing these  three  major  fields  of  interest. 

Dean  Joseph  M.  Gettys  has  announced  that  of- 
ferings of  the  new  department  will  include  fonmal 
courses  in  theory  and  technique  as  well  as  private 
lessons  given  individually.  He  already  is  engaged 
in  lining  up  well-trained  instructors  of  established 
competence  within  each  field. 

The  department  of  performing  arts  represents 
an  expansion  of  the  College's  present  courses  in  fine 
arts.  It  also  will  incorporate  within  its  total  program 
the  previous  work  of  the  widely  acclaimed  robed 
choir,  the  band  and  public  speaking.  This  program  is 


designed  to  bring  an  increased  appreciation  of  our 
cultural  heritage,  while  helping  to  develop  in  stu- 
dents their  creative  and  interpretive  gifts  of  self- 
expression. 

Courses  in  speech  will  be  associated  with  drama. 
As  the  art  program  develops,  it  will  touch  upon  some 
areas  of  architecture,  and  later  commercial  art  and 
fashion  design.  The  printed  brochure,  now  being  dis- 
tributed to  announce  the  new  program,  lists  11 
courses  in  art,  seven  in  drama,  four  in  speech  and 
eight  in  music  —  in  addition  to  provisions  for  private 
music  lessons,  and  work  in  applied  art  and  drama. 
These   courses   are: 

Art — Introduction  to  Art;  The  Principles  of  Art 
Structure;  Ceramics;  Sculpturing;  Painting,  Draw- 
ing and  Composition;  Architecture;  Art  Appreciation; 
Public  School  Art;  History  of  Art  through  the  17th 
(Continued  on  next  page) 
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Belk  Auditorium  provides 
head(|uarters  for  the 
performing  arts  program 


Atlanta   Symphony  presents   children's  concert   in   Belk   Auditorium. 


Century;  History  of  Modern  Art;  and  Advanced  Art. 

Drama— Introduction  to  Theatre  Arts;  Funda- 
mentals of  Acting;  Costuming  and  Stagecraft; 
History  of  the  Theatre;  History  of  Religious  Drama- 
Play  Directing;  and  Play  Writing. 

Speech— Oral  Communication;  Public  Speak- 
ing; Speech  Correction;  and  Debating  and  Persua- 
sion. 

Music— Music  Appreciation;  Elementary  Music 
Theory;  Intermediate  Theory;  Counterpoint;  History 
of  Music;  Church  Music;  Conducting  Church  Choirs; 
and  Public  School  Music. 

Belk  Auditorium  will  serve  as  home  for  the  de- 
partment of  performing  arts.  This  versatile  $500,000 
structure  combines  a  1,200-capacity  auditorium  of 
unusual  acoustical  quality  with  a  three-story  fine 
arts  section  composed  of  studio  rooms,  sound-proof 
practice  areas,  dressing  rooms  and  other  modern 
facilities  required  by  the  program. 

The  auditorium  has  drawn  the  high  praise  of 
performing  artists  ranging  from  the  Atlanta  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  to  the  Ballet  Russe  de  Monte  Carlo. 


Practice     room     in     Belk     fi: 


arts     section. 


Student     production     of     one-act     play     features     Merrie 
Stancill  of  Aberdeen,  Md.,  Bob  Warren  of  Allendale,  S.  C. 


Special  Supplement     |^ 

The  following  pages  place  the  topic 
of  college  financing  in  a  national  con- 
text. Figures  used  here  are  national 
averages  among  the  hundreds  of  colleges 
and  universities,  public  and  private, 
large  and  small. 

The  16-page  supplement  is  the  latest 
of  a  series  of  studies  on  higher  educa- 
tion prepared  especially  for  alumni 
magazines.  It  is  included  in  The  Presby- 
terian College  Magazine  to  give  readers 
a  comparison  between  PC  and  the 
national  scene. 
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The 
Money 


Behind 
Our  Colleges 


A  RE  America's  colleges  and  universities  in  good  financial  health — 
J\.  or  bad? 

Are  they  pricing  themselves  out  of  many  students'  reach?  Or  can — and 
should — students  and  their  parents  carry  a  greater  share  of  the  cost  of 
higher  education? 

Can  state  and  local  governments  appropriate  more  money  for  higher 
education?  Or  is  there  a  danger  that  taxpayers  may  "revolt"? 

Does  the  federal  government — now  the  third-largest  provider  of  funds 
to  higher  education — pose  a  threat  to  the  freedom  of  our  colleges  and 
universities?  Or  is  the  "threat"  groundless,  and  should  higher  education 
seek  even  greater  federal  support? 

Can  private  donors — business  corporations,  religious  denominations, 
foundations,  alumni,  and  alumnae — increase  their  gifts  to  colleges 
and  universities  as  greatly  as  some  authorities  say  is  necessary?  Or  has 
private  philanthropy  gone  about  as  far  as  it  can  go? 

There  is  no  set  of  "right"  answers  to  such  questions.  College  and 
university  financing  is  compUcated,  confusing,  and  often  controversial, 
and  even  the  administrators  of  the  nation's  institutions  of  higher  learning 
are  not  of  one  mind  as  to  what  the  best  answers  are. 

One  thing  is  certain:  financing  higher  education  is  not  a  subject  for 
"insiders,"  alone.  Everybody  has  a  stake  in  it. 


THESE  DAYS,  most  of  America's  colleges  and  universities  manage 
to  make  ends  meet.  Some  do  not:  occasionally,  a  college  shuts 
its  doors,  or  changes  its  character,  because  in  the  jungle  of  educational 
financing  it  has  lost  the  fiscal  fitness  to  survive.  Certain  others,  qualified 
observers  suspect,  hang  onto  life  precariously,  sometimes  sacrificing 
educational  quality  to  conserve  their  meager  resources.  But  most  U.S. 
colleges  and  universities  survive,  and  many  do  so  with  some  distinction. 
On  the  surface,  at  least,  they  appear  to  be  enjoying  their  best  financial 
health  in  history. 

The  voice  of  the  bulldozer  is  heard  in  our  land,  as  new  buildings  go 
up  at  a  record  rate.  Faculty  salaries  in  most  institutions — at  critically 
low  levels  not  long  ago — are,  if  still  a  long  distance  from  the  high-tax 
brackets,  substantially  better  than  they  used  to  be.  Appropriations  of 
state  funds  for  higher  education  are  at  an  all-time  high.  The  federal 
government  is  pouring  money  into  the  campuses  at  an  unprecedented 
rate.  Private  gifts  and  grants  were  never  more  numerous.  More  students 
than  ever  before,  paying  higher  fees  than  ever  before,  crowd  the  class- 
rooms. 

How  real  is  this  apparent  prosperity?  Are  there  danger  signals?  One 
purpose  of  this  report  is  to  help  readers  find  out. 


Where  U.S.  colleges 
and  universities 
get  their  income 


How  DO  colleges  and  universities  get  the  money  they  run  on? 
By  employing  a  variety  of  financing  processes  and  philosophies. 
By  conducting,  says  one  participant,  the  world's  busiest  patchwork 
quilting-bee. 

U.S.  higher  education's  balance  sheets — the  latest  of  which  shows  the 
country's  colleges  and  universities  receiving  more  than  $7.3  billion  in 
current-fund  income — have  been  known  to  bafile  even  those  men  and 
women  who  are  at  home  in  the  depths  of  a  corporate  financial  state- 
ment. Perusing  them,  one  learns  that  even  the  basic  terms  have  lost  their 
old,  familiar  meanings. 

"Private"  institutions  of  higher  education,  for  example,  receive  enor- 
mous sums  of  "public"  money — including  more  federal  research  funds 
than  go  to  all  so-called  "public"  colleges  and  universities. 

And  "public"  institutions  of  higher  education  own  some  of  the 
largest  "private"  endowments.  (The  endowment  of  the  University  of 
Texas,  for  instance,  has  a  higher  book  value  than  Yale's.) 

When  the  English  language  fails  him  so  completely,  can  higher  edu- 
cation's balance-sheet  reader  be  blamed  for  his  bafllement? 


IN  A  RECENT  year,  U.S.  colleges  and  universities  got  their  current-fund 
income  in  this  fashion: 
20.7%  came  from  student  tuition  and  fees. 
18.9%  came  from  the  federal  government. 
22.9%  came  from  state  governments. 
2.6%  came  from  local  governments. 
6.4%  came  from  private  gifts  and  grants. 
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9.4%  was  other  educational  and  general  income,  including  income 

from  endowments. 
17.5%  came  from  auxiliary  enterprises,  such  as  dormitories,  cafeterias, 
and  dining  halls. 

1.6%  was  student-aid  income. 

Such  a  breakdown,  of  course,  does  not  match  the  income  picture 
at  any  actual  college  or  university.  It  includes  institutions  of  many  shapes, 
sizes,  and  financial  policies.  Some  heat  their  classrooms  and  pay  their 
professors  largely  with  money  collected  from  students.  Others  receive 
relatively  little  from  this  source.  Some  balance  their  budgets  with  large 
sums  from  governments.  Others  not  only  receive  no  such  funds,  but  may 
actively  spurn  them.  Some  draw  substantial  interest  from  their  endow- 
ments and  receive  gifts  and  grants  from  a  variety  of  sources. 

"There  is  something  very  reassuring  about  this  assorted  group  of 
patrons  of  higher  education,"  writes  a  college  president.  "They  are 
all  acknowledging  the  benefits  they  derive  from  a  strong  system  of  col- 
leges and  universities.  Churches  that  get  clergy,  communities  that  get 
better  citizens,  businesses  that  get  better  employees — all  share  in  the 
costs  of  the  productive  machinery,  along  with  the  student .  .  . ." 

In  the  campus-to-campus  variations  there  is  often  a  deep  significance; 
an  institution's  method  of  financing  may  tell  as  much  about  its  philos- 
ophies as  do  the  most  eloquent  passages  in  its  catalogue.  In  this  sense, 
one  should  understand  that  whether  a  college  or  university  receives 
enough  income  to  survive  is  only  part  of  the  story.  How  and  where  it 
gets  its  money  may  have  an  equally  profound  effect  upon  its  destiny. 


PRIVATE  INSTITUTIONS: 
34.3%  of  their  income 
comes  from  student  fees. 


from  Students    20.7  per  cent 


1AST  FALL,  some  4.4  million  young  Americans  were  enrolled  in  the 
J  nation's  colleges  and  universities — 2.7  million  in  public  institutions, 
1.7  million  in  private. 

For  most  of  them,  the  enrollment  process  included  a  stop  at  a  cashier's 
office,  to  pay  tuition  and  other  educational  fees. 

How  much  they  paid  varied  considerably  from  one  campus  to  another. 
For  those  attending  public  institutions,  according  to  a  U.S.  government 
survey,  the  median  in  1962-63  was  S170  per  year.  For  those  attending 
private  institutions,  the  median  was  $690 — four  times  as  high. 

There  were  such  differences  as  these: 

In  public  universities,  the  median  charge  was  $268. 

In  public  liberal  arts  colleges,  it  was  SI 68. 

In  public  teachers  colleges,  it  was  $208. 

In  public  junior  colleges,  it  was  $113. 

Such  educational  fees,  which  do  not  include  charges  for  meals  or  dormi- 


PUBLIC  INSTITUTIONS: 
10%  of  their  income 
comes  from  student  fees. 


TUITION  continued 


tory  rooms,  brought  the  nation's  public  institutions  of  higher  education  a 
total  of  $415  million — one-tenth  of  their  entire  current-fund  income. 

By  comparison: 

In  private  universities,  the  median  charge  was  $1,038. 

In  private  liberal  arts  colleges,  it  was  $751. 

In  private  teachers  colleges,  it  was  $575. 

In  private  junior  colleges,  it  was  $502. 

In  1961-62,  such  student  payments  brought  the  private  colleges  and 
universities  a  total  of  $1.1  billion — more  than  one-third  of  their  entire 
current-fund  income. 

From  all  students,  in  all  types  of  institution,  America's  colleges  and 
universities  thus  collected  a  total  of  $1.5  billion  in  tuition  and  other 
educational  fees. 


Are  tuition  charges 

becoming 

too  burdensome? 


No  NATION  puts  more  stock  in  maximum  college  attendance  by 
its  youth  than  does  the  United  States,"  says  an  American  report 
to  an  international  committee.  "Yet  no  nation  expects  those  receiving 
higher  education  to  pay  a  greater  share  of  its  cost." 

The  leaders  of  both  private  and  public  colleges  and  universities  are 
worried  by  this  paradox. 

Private-institution  leaders  are  worried  because  they  have  no  desire  to 
see  their  campuses  closed  to  all  but  the  sons  and  daughters  of  well-to-do 
families.  But,  in  effect,  this  is  what  may  happen  if  students  must  con- 
tinue to  be  charged  more  than  a  third  of  the  costs  of  providing  higher 
education — costs  that  seem  to  be  eternally  on  the  rise.  (Since  one-third 
is  the  average  for  all  private  colleges  and  universities,  the  students' 
share  of  costs  is  lower  in  some  private  colleges  and  universities,  con- 
siderably higher  in  others.) 

Public-institution  leaders  are  worried  because,  in  the  rise  of  tuition 
and  other  student  fees,  they  see  the  eventual  collapse  of  a  cherished 
American  dream:  equal  educational  opportunity  for  all.  Making  students 
pay  a  greater  part  of  the  cost  of  public  higher  education  is  no  mere 
theoretical  threat;  it  is  already  taking  place,  on  a  broad  scale.  Last  year, 
half  of  the  state  universities  and  land-grant  institutions  surveyed  by 
the  federal  government  reported  that,  in  the  previous  12  months,  they 
had  had  to  increase  the  tuition  and  fees  charged  to  home-state  students. 
More  than  half  had  raised  their  charges  to  students  who  came  from 
other  states. 

CAN  THE  RISE  in  tuition  rates  be  stopped — at  either  public  or  pri- 
vate colleges  and  universities? 
A  few  vocal  critics  think  it  should  not  be;  that  tuition  should,  in  fact, 
go  up.  Large  numbers  of  students  can  afford  considerably  more  than 
they  are  now  paying,  the  critics  say. 

"Just  look  at  the  student  parking  lots.  You  and  I  are  helping  to  pay 
for  those  kids'  cars  with  our  taxes,"  one  campus  visitor  said  last  fall. 
Asked  an  editorial  in  a  Tulsa  newspaper: 


"Why  should  taxpayers,  most  of  whom  have  not  had  the  advantage 
of  college  education,  continue  to  subsidize  students  in  state-supported 
universities  who  have  enrolled,  generally,  for  the  frank  purpose  of 
eventually  earning  more  than  the  average  citizen?" 

An  editor  in  Omaha  had  similar  questions: 

"Why  shouldn't  tuition  cover  more  of  the  rising  costs?  And  why 
shouldn't  young  people  be  willing  to  pay  higher  tuition  fees,  and  if 
necessary  borrow  the  money  against  their  expected  earnings?  And  why 
shouldn't  tuition  charges  have  a  direct  relationship  to  the  prospective 
earning  power — less  in  the  case  of  the  poorer-paid  professions  and 
more  in  the  case  of  those  which  are  most  remunerative?" 

Such  questions,  or  arguments-in-the-form-of-questions,  miss  the 
main  point  of  tax-supported  higher  education,  its  supporters  say. 

"The  primary  beneficiary  of  higher  education  is  society,"  says  a  joint 
statement  of  the  State  Universities  Association  and  the  Association  of 
State  Universities  and  Land-Grant  Colleges. 

"The  process  of  making  students  pay  an  increasing  proportion  of  the 
costs  of  higher  education  will,  if  continued,  be  disastrous  to  American 
society  and  to  American  national  strength. 

"It  is  based  on  the  theory  that  higher  education  benefits  only  the 
individual  and  that  he  should  therefore  pay  immediately  and  directly 
for  its  cost — through  borrowing  if  necessary.  .  .  . 

"This  is  a  false  theory.  ...  It  is  true  that  great  economic  and  other 
benefits  do  accrue  to  the  individual,  and  it  is  the  responsibility  of  the 
individual  to  help  pay  for  the  education  of  others  on  this  account — 
through  taxation  and  through  voluntary  support  of  colleges  and  uni- 
versities, in  accordance  with  the  benefits  received.  But  even  from  the 
narrowest  of  economic  standpoints,  a  general  responsibility  rests  on 
society  to  finance  higher  education.  The  businessman  who  has  things 
to  sell  is  a  beneficiary,  whether  he  attends  college  or  not,  whether  his 
children  do  or  not .  . . ." 

Says  a  university  president:  "I  am  worried,  as  are  most  educators, 
about  the  possibility  that  we  will  price  ourselves  out  of  the  market." 

For  private  colleges — already  forced  to  charge  for  a  large  part  of  the 
cost  of  providing  higher  education — the  problem  is  particularly  acute. 
As  costs  continue  to  rise,  where  will  private  colleges  get  the  income  to 
meet  them,  if  not  from  tuition? 

After  studying  100  projections  of  their  budgets  by  private  liberal 
arts  colleges,  Sidney  G.  Tickton,  of  the  Fund  for  the  Advancement  of 
Education,  flatly  predicted : 

"Tuition  will  be  much  higher  ten  years  hence." 

Already,  Mr.  Tickton  pointed  out,  tuition  at  many  private  colleges  is 
beyond  the  reach  of  large  numbers  of  students,  and  scholarship  aid 
isn't  large  enough  to  help.  "Private  colleges  are  beginning  to  realize 
that  they  haven't  been  taking  many  impecunious  students  in  recent 
years.  The  figures  show  that  they  can  be  expected  to  take  an  even  smaller 
proportion  in  the  future. 


Or  should  students 
carry  a  heavier 
share  of  the  costs? 
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TUITION  continued 


PRIVATE  INSTITUTIONS: 

1.4%  of  their  income 

conies  from  the  states. 


"The  facts  are  indisputable.  Private  colleges  may  not  like  to  admit 
this  or  think  of  themselves  as  educators  of  only  the  well-heeled,  but  the 
signs  are  that  they  aren't  likely  to  be  able  to  do  very  much  about  it  in 
the  decade  ahead." 

What  is  the  outlook  at  public  institutions?  Members  of  the  Asso- 
ciation of  State  Colleges  and  Universities  were  recently  asked  to  make 
some  predictions  on  this  point.  The  consensus: 

They  expect  the  tuition  and  fees  charged  to  their  home-state  students 
to  rise  from  a  median  of  $200  in  1962-63  to  S230,  five  years  later.  In 
the  previous  five  years,  the  median  tuition  had  increased  from  $150  to 
$200.  Thus  the  rising-tuition  trend  would  not  be  stopped,  they  felt — but 
it  would  be  slowed. 

THE  ONLY  alternative  to  higher  tuition,  whether  at  public  or  private 
institutions,  is  increased  income  from  other  sources — taxes,  gifts, 
grants.  If  costs  continue  to  increase,  such  income  will  have  to  in- 
crease not  merely  in  proportion,  but  at  a  faster  rate — if  student  charges 
are  to  be  held  at  their  present  levels. 

What  are  the  prospects  for  these  other  sources  of  income?  See  the 
pages  that  follow. 


22.9  per  cent     from  States 


PUBLIC  INSTITUTIONS: 

39.7%  of  their  income 

comes  &om  the  states. 


COLLEGES  and  universities  depend  upon  many  sources  for  their  fi- 
nancial support.  But  one  source  towers  high  above  all  the  rest:  the 
American  taxpayer. 

The  taxpayer  provides  funds  for  higher  education  through  all  levels 
of  government — federal,  state,  and  local. 

Together,  in  the  most  recent  year  reported,  governments  supplied  44.4 
per  cent  of  the  current-fund  income  of  all  U.S.  colleges  and  universities— 
a  grand  total  of  $3.2  billion. 

This  was  more  than  twice  as  much  as  all  college  and  university  stu- 
dents paid  in  tuition  fees.  It  was  nearly  seven  times  the  total  of  all 
private  gifts  and  grants. 

By  far  the  largest  sums  for  educational  purposes  came  from  state  and 
local  governments:  $1.9  billion,  altogether.  (Although  the  federal 
government's  over-all  expenditures  on  college  and  university  campuses 
were  large— nearly  $1.4  billion— all  but  $262  million  was  earmarked  for 
research.) 

STATES  HAVE  HAD  a  financial  interest  in  higher  education  since  the 
nation's  founding.  (Even  before  independence.  Harvard  and  other 
colonial  colleges  had  received  government  support.)  The  first  state  uni- 
versity, the  University  of  Georgia,  was  chartered  in  1785.  As  settlers 


moved  west,  each  new  state  received  two  townships  of  land  from  the 
federal  government,  to  support  an  institution  of  higher  education. 

But  the  true  flourishing  of  publicly  supported  higher  education  came 
after  the  Civil  War.  State  universities  grew.  Land-grant  colleges  were 
founded,  fostered  by  the  Morrill  Act  of  1862.  Much  later,  local  govern- 
ments entered  the  picture  on  a  large  scale,  particularly  in  the  junior- 
college  field. 

Today,  the  U.S.  system  of  publicly  supported  colleges  and  universities 
is,  however  one  measures  it,  the  world's  greatest.  It  comprises  743  in- 
stitutions (345  local,  386  state,  12  federal),  compared  with  a  total  of 
1,357  institutions  that  are  privately  controlled. 

Enrollments  in  the  public  colleges  and  universities  are  awesome,  and 
certain  to  become  more  so. 

As  recently  as  1950,  half  of  all  college  and  university  students  attended 
private  institutions.  No  longer — and  probably  never  again.  Last  fall, 
the  public  colleges  and  universities  enrolled  60  per  cent — one  milhon 
more  students  than  did  the  private  institutions.  And,  as  more  and  more 
young  Americans  go  to  college  in  the  years  ahead,  both  the  number  and 
the  proportion  attending  publicly  controlled  institutions  will  soar. 

By  1970,  according  to  one  expert  projection,  there  will  be  7  milhon 
college  and  university  students.  Public  institutions  will  enroll  67  per  cent 
of  them. 

By  1980,  there  will  be  10  million  students.  Public  institutions  will 
enroll  75  per  cent  of  them. 


THE  FINANCIAL  implications  of  such  enrollments  are  enormous. 
Will  state  and  local  governments  be  able  to  cope  with  them? 

In  the  latest  year  for  which  figures  have  been  tabulated,  the  current- 
fund  income  of  the  nation's  public  colleges  and  universities  was  $4. 1 
billion.  Of  this  total,  state  and  local  governments  supplied  more  than 
$1.8  billion,  or  44  per  cent.  To  this  must  be  added  $790  milhon  in  capital 
outlays  for  higher  education,  including  $613  million  for  new  construc- 
tion. 

In  the  fast-moving  world  of  pubhc-college  and  university  financing, 
such  heady  figures  are  already  obsolete.  At  present,  reports  the  Commit- 
tee for  Economic  Development,  expenditures  for  higher  education  are 
the  fastest-growing  item  of  state  and  local-government  financing.  Be- 
tween 1962  and  1968,  while  expenditures  for  all  state  and  local-govern- 
ment activities  will  increase  by  about  50  per  cent,  expenditures  for  higher 
education  will  increase  120  per  cent.  In  1962,  such  expenditures  repre- 
sented 9.5  per  cent  of  state  and  local  tax  income;  in  1968,  they  will  take 
12.3  per  cent. 

Professor  M.M.  Chambers,  of  the  University  of  Michigan,  has  totted 
up  each  state's  tax-fund  appropriations  to  colleges  and  universities  (see 
list,  next  page).  He  cautions  readers  not  to  leap  to  interstate  compari- 
sons; there  are  too  many  differences  between  the  practices  of  the  50 
states  to  make  such  an  exercise  valid.  But  the  differences  do  not  obscure 


Will  state  taxes 

be  sufficient  to  meet 

the  rocketing  demand? 
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STATE  FUNDS  continued 


State  Tax  Funds 

For  Higher  Education 


Fiscal  1963 

Alabama $22,051,000 

Alaska 3,301,000 

Arizona. 20,422,000 

Arkansas 16,599,000 

California....  243,808,000 

Colorado 29,916,000 

Connecticut...  15,948,000 

Delaware 5,094,000 

Florida 46,043,000 

Georgia 32,162,000 

Hawaii 10,778,000 

Idaho 10,137,000 

Illinois 113,043,000 

Indiana 62,709,000 

Iowa 38,914,000 

Kansas 35,038,000 

Kentucky 29,573,000 

Louisiana....  46,760,000 

Maine 7,429,000 

IVIaryland 29,809,000 

IVlassachusetts.  16,503,000 

Michigan 104,082,000 

Minnesota....  44,058,000 

Mississippi...  17,500,000 

Missouri 33,253,000 


Change  from  1961 

-$346,000  -  1.5% 

+     978,000  +42% 

+  4,604,000  +29% 

+  3,048,000  +22.5% 

+48,496,000  +25% 

+  6,634,000  +28.25% 

+  2,868,000  +22% 

+  1,360,000  +36.5% 

+  8,780,000  +23.5% 

+  4,479,000  +21% 

+  3,404,000  +46% 

+  1,337,000  +15.25% 

+24,903,000  +28.25% 

+  12,546,000  +25% 

+  4,684,000  +13.5% 

+  7,099,000  +25.5% 

+  9,901,000  +50.25% 

+  2,203,000  +  5% 

+  1,830,000  +32.5% 

+  3,721,000  +20.5% 

+  3,142,000  +23.5% 

+  6,066,000  +  6% 

+  5,808,000  +15.25% 

+  1,311,000  +  8% 

+  7,612,000  +29.5% 


continued  opposite 


the  fact  that,  between  fiscal  year  1961  and  fiscal  1963,  all  states  except 
Alabama  and  Montana  increased  their  tax-fund  appropriations  to 
higher  education.  The  average  was  a  whopping  24.5  per  cent. 

Can  states  continue  to  increase  appropriations'?  No  one  answer  will 
serve  from  coast  to  coast. 

Poor  states  will  have  a  particularly  difficult  problem.  The  Southern 
Regional  Education  Board,  in  a  recent  report,  told  why: 

"Generally,  the  states  which  have  the  greatest  potential  demand  for 
higher  education  are  the  states  which  have  the  fewest  resources  to  meet 
the  demand.  Rural  states  like  Alabama,  Arkansas,  Mississippi,  and 
South  Carolina  have  large  numbers  of  college-age  young  people  and 
relatively  small  per-capita  income  levels."  Such  states,  the  report  con- 
cluded, can  achieve  educational  excellence  only  if  they  use  a  larger  pro- 
portion of  their  resources  than  does  the  nation  as  a  whole. 

A  leading  Western  educator  summed  up  his  state's  problem  as  fol- 
lows: 

"Our  largest  age  groups,  right  now,  are  old  people  and  youngsters 
approaching  college  age.  Both  groups  depend  heavily  upon  the  pro- 
ducing, taxpaying  members  of  our  economy.  The  elderly  demand  state- 
financed  welfare;  the  young  demand  state-financed  education. 

"At  present,  however,  the  producing  part  of  our  economy  is  com- 
posed largely  of  'depression  babies' — a  comparatively  small  group.  For 
the  next  few  years,  their  per-capita  tax  burden  will  be  pretty  heavy,  and 
it  may  be  hard  to  get  them  to  accept  any  big  increases." 

But  the  alternatives  to  more  tax  money  for  public  colleges  and  uni- 
versities— higher  tuition  rates,  the  turning  away  of  good  students — may 
be  even  less  acceptable  to  many  taxpayers.  Such  is  the  hope  of  those 
who  believe  in  low-cost,  public  higher  education. 

EVERY  projection  of  future  needs  shows  that  state  and  local  gov- 
ernments must  increase  their  appropriations  vastly,  if  the  people's 
demands  for  higher  education  are  to  be  met.  The  capacity  of  a  gov- 
ernment to  make  such  increases,  as  a  California  study  has  pointed  out, 
depends  on  three  basic  elements: 

1)  The  size  of  the  "stream  of  income"  from  which  the  support  for 
higher  education  must  be  drawn; 

2)  The  efficiency  and  effectiveness  of  the  tax  system;  and 

3)  The  will  of  the  people  to  devote  enough  money  to  the  purpose. 
Of  these  elements,  the  third  is  the  hardest  to  analyze,  in  economic 

terms.  It  may  well  be  the  most  crucial. 

Here  is  why: 

In  their  need  for  increased  state  and  local  funds,  colleges  and  univer- 
sities will  be  in  competition  with  growing  needs  for  highways,  urban 
renewal,  and  all  the  other  services  that  citizens  demand  of  their  govern- 
ments. How  the  available  tax  funds  will  be  allocated  will  depend,  in 
large  measure,  on  how  the  people  rank  their  demands,  and  how  insist- 
ently they  make  the  demands  known. 


"No  one  should  know  better  than  our  alumni  the  importance  of 
having  society  invest  its  money  and  faith  in  the  education  of  its  young 
people,"  Allan  W.  Ostar,  director  of  the  Office  of  Institutional  Research, 
said  recently.  "Yet  all  too  often  we  find  alumni  of  state  universities 
who  are  not  willing  to  provide  the  same  opportunity  to  future  genera- 
tions that  they  enjoyed.  Our  alumni  should  be  leading  the  fight  for 
adequate  tax  support  of  our  public  colleges  and  universities. 

"If  they  don't,  who  will?" 

To  SOME  Americans,  the  growth  of  state-supported  higher  educa- 
tion, compared  with  that  of  the  private  colleges  and  universities, 
has  been  disturbing  for  other  reasons  than  its  effects  upon  the  tax  rate. 

One  cause  of  their  concern  is  a  fear  that  government  dollars  inevitably 
will  be  accompanied  by  a  dangerous  sort  of  government  control.  The 
fabric  of  higher  education,  they  point  out,  is  laced  with  controversy, 
new  ideas,  and  challenges  to  all  forms  of  the  status  quo.  Faculty 
members,  to  be  effective  teachers  and  researchers,  must  be  free  of 
reprisal  or  fears  of  reprisal.  Students  must  be  encouraged  to  experiment, 
to  question,  to  disagree. 

The  best  safeguard,  say  those  who  have  studied  the  question,  is  legal 
autonomy  for  state-supported  higher  education:  independent  boards 
of  regents  or  trustees,  positive  protections  against  interference  by  state 
agencies,  post-audits  of  accounts  but  no  line-by-line  political  control 
over  budget  proposals — the  latter  being  a  device  by  which  a  legislature 
might  be  able  to  cut  the  salary  of  an  "offensive"  professor  or  stifle 
another's  research.  Several  state  constitutions  already  guarantee  such 
autonomy  to  state  universities.  But  in  some  other  states,  college  and 
university  administrators  must  be  as  adept  at  politicking  as  at  edu- 
cating, if  their  institutions  are  to  thrive. 

Another  concern  has  been  voiced  by  many  citizens.  What  will  be  the 
effects  upon  the  country's  private  colleges,  they  ask,  if  the  public- 
higher-education  establishment  continues  to  expand  at  its  present  rate? 
With  state-financed  institutions  handling  more  and  more  students — 
and,  generally,  charging  far  lower  tuition  fees  than  the  private  insti- 
tutions can  afford — how  can  the  small  private  colleges  hope  to  survive? 

President  Robert  D.  Calkins,  of  the  Brookings  Institution,  has  said: 

"Thus  far,  no  promising  alternative  to  an  increased  reliance  on 
public  institutions  and  public  support  has  appeared  as  a  means  of 
dealing  with  the  expanding  demand  for  education.  The  trend  may  be 
checked,  but  there  is  nothing  in  sight  to  reverse  it.  .  .  . 

"Many  weak  private  institutions  may  have  to  face  a  choice  between 
insolvency,  mediocrity,  or  qualifying  as  public  institutions.  But  en- 
larged opportunities  for  many  private  and  public  institutions  will  exist, 
often  through  cooperation By  pooling  resources,  all  may  be  strength- 
ened.... In  view  of  the  recent  support  the  liberal  arts  colleges  have  elicited, 
the  more  enterprising  ones,  at  least,  have  an  undisputed  role  for  future 
service." 


Fiscal  1963        Change  from  1961 

Montana $11,161,000  -$     70,000  -0.5% 

Nebraska....  17,078,000  +1,860,000  +12.25% 

Nevada 5,299,000  +1,192,000  +29% 

New  Hampshire    4,733,000  +     627,000  +15.25% 

New  Jersey...  34,079,000  +9,652,000  +39.5% 

New  Mexico..  14,372,000  +3,133,000  +28% 

New  York...  156,556,000  +67,051,000  +75% 

North  Carolina  36,532,000  +  6,192,000  +20.5% 

North  Dakota.  10,386,000  +1,133,000  +12.25% 

Ohio 55,620,000  +10,294,000  +22.5% 

Oklahoma...  30,020,000  +3,000,000  +11% 

Oregon 33,423,000  +4,704,000  +16.25% 

Pennsylvania.  56,187,000  +12,715,000  +29.5% 

Rhode  Island.  7,697,000  +2,426,000  +46% 

South  Carolina  15,440,000  +  2,299,000  +17.5% 

South  Dakota  8,702,000  +     574,000  +7% 

Tennessee...  22,359,000  +  5,336,000  +31.25% 

Texas 83,282,000  +16,327,000  +24.5% 

Utah 15,580,000  +2,441,000  +18.5% 

Vermont 3,750,000  +     351,000  +10.25% 

Virginia 28,859,000  +5,672,000  +24.5% 

Washington...  51,757,000  +9,749,000  +23.25% 

West  Virginia.  20,743,000  +3,824,000  +22,5% 

Wisconsin....  44,670,000  +7,253,000  +19.5% 

Wyoming 5,599,000  +     864,000  +18.25% 

TOTALS. . , .  $1,808,825,000  +$357,499,000 

WEIGHTED  AVERAGE  +24.5% 
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18.9  per  cent    from  Washington 


PRIVATE  INSTITUTIONS: 

19.1%  of  their  income 

comes  from  Washin^on. 


I  SEEM  TO  SPEND  half  my  life  on  the  jets  between  here  and  Washing- 
ton," said  an  official  of  a  private  university  on  the  West  Coast,  not 
long  ago. 

"We've  decided  to  man  a  Washington  office,  full  time,"  said  the 
spokesman  for  a  state  university,  a  few  miles  away. 

For  one  in  20  U.S.  institutions  of  higher  education,  the  federal  govern- 
ment in  recent  years  has  become  one  of  the  biggest  facts  of  financial 
life.  For  some  it  is  the  biggest.  "The  not-so-jolly  long-green  giant,"  one 
man  calls  it. 

Washington  is  no  newcomer  to  the  campus  scene.  The  difference, 
today,  is  one  of  scale.  Currently  the  federal  government  spends  between 
$1  bilUon  and  $2  billion  a  year  at  colleges  and  universities.  So  vast  are 
the  expenditures,  and  so  diverse  are  the  government  channels  through 
which  they  flow  to  the  campuses,  that  a  precise  figure  is  impossible  to 
come  by.  The  U.S.  Office  of  Education's  latest  estimate,  covering  fiscal 
1962,  is  that  Washington  was  the  source  of  $1,389  billion — or  nearly 
19  per  cent — of  higher  education's  total  current-fund  income. 

"It  may  readily  be  seen,"  said  Congresswoman  Edith  Green  of  Ore- 
gon, in  a  report  last  year  to  the  House  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor,  "that  the  question  is  not  whether  there  shall  be  federal  aid  to 
education." 

Federal  aid  exists.  It  is  big  and  is  growing. 


PUBLIC  INSTITUTIONS: 

18.6%  of  their  income 

comes  from  Washington. 


THE  word  aid,  however,  is  misleading.  Most  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment's expenditures  in  higher  education — more  than  four  and  a 
half  times  as  much  as  for  all  other  purposes  combined — are  for  research 
that  the  government  needs.  Thus,  in  a  sense,  the  government  is  the  pur- 
chaser of  a  commodity;  the  universities,  Uke  any  other  producer  with 
whom  the  government  does  business,  supply  that  commodity.  The  re- 
lationship is  one  of  quid  pro  quo. 

Congresswoman  Green  is  quick  to  acknowledge  this  fact: 

"What  has  not  been  . . .  clear  is  the  dependency  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment on  the  educational  system.  The  government  relies  upon  the  uni- 
versities to  do  those  things  which  caimot  be  done  by  government  person- 
nel in  government  facilities. 

"It  turns  to  the  universities  to  conduct  basic  research  in  the  fields 
of  agriculture,  defense,  medicine,  public  health,  and  the  conquest  of 
space,  and  even  for  managing  and  staffing  of  many  governmental  re- 
search laboratories. 

"It  relies  on  university  faculty  to  judge  the  merits  of  proposed  re- 
search. 

"It  turns  to  them  for  the  management  and  direction  of  its  foreign  aid 
programs  in  underdeveloped  areas  of  the  world. 


"It  relies  on  them  for  training,  in  every  conceivable  field,  of  govern- 
ment personnel — both  military  and  civilian." 


THE  FULL  RANGE  of  federal-government  relationships  with  U.S.  high- 
er education  can  only  be  suggested  in  the  scope  of  this  report. 
Here  are  some  examples; 

Land-grant  colleges  had  their  origins  in  the  Morrill  Land  Grant  Col- 
lege Act  of  1862,  when  the  federal  government  granted  public  lands  to 
the  states  for  the  support  of  colleges  "to  teach  such  branches  of  learning 
as  are  related  to  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts,"  but  not  excluding 
science  and  classics.  Today  there  are  68  such  institutions.  In  fiscal  1962, 
thefederalgovernment  distributed  $10.7  million  in  land-grant  funds. 

The  armed  forces  operate  officers  training  programs  in  the  colleges  and 
universities — their  largest  source  of  junior  officers. 

Student  loans,  under  the  National  Defense  Education  Act,  are  the 
major  form  of  federal  assistance  to  undergraduate  students.  They  are 
administered  by  1,534  participating  colleges  and  universities,  which 
select  recipients  on  the  basis  of  need  and  collect  the  loan  repayments.  In 
fiscal  1962,  more  than  170,000  undergraduates  and  nearly  15,000  gradu- 
ate students  borrowed  $90  million  in  this  way. 

"The  success  of  the  federal  loan  program,"  says  the  president  of  a 
college  for  women,  "is  one  of  the  most  significant  indexes  of  the  im- 
portant place  the  government  has  in  financing  private  as  well  as  public 
educational  institutions.  The  women's  colleges,  by  the  way,  used  to  scoff 
at  the  loan  program.  'Who  would  marry  a  girl  with  a  debt?'  people 
asked.  'A  girl's  dowry  shouldn't  be  a  mortgage,'  they  said.  But  now 
more  than  25  per  cent  of  our  girls  have  government  loans,  and  they 
don't  seem  at  all  perturbed." 

FeUowship  grants  to  graduate  students,  mostly  for  advanced  work  in 
science  or  engineering,  supported  more  than  35,000  persons  in  fiscal 
1962.  Cost  to  the  government:  nearly  $104  million.  In  addition,  around 
20,000  graduate  students  served  as  paid  assistants  on  government- 
sponsored  university  research  projects. 

Dormitory  loans  through  the  college  housing  program  of  the  Housing 
and  Home  Finance  Agency  have  played  a  major  role  in  enabling  col- 
leges and  universities  to  build  enough  dormitories,  dining  halls,  student 
unions,  and  health  facilities  for  their  burgeoning  enrollments.  Between 
1951  and  1961,  loans  totaling  more  than  $1.5  billion  were  approved. 
Informed  observers  believe  this  program  finances  from  35  to  45  per 
cent  of  the  total  current  construction  of  such  facilities. 

Grants  for  research  facilities  and  equipment  totaled  $98.5  milhon  in 
fiscal  1962,  the  great  bulk  of  which  went  to  universities  conducting 
scientific  research.  The  National  Science  Foundation,  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health,  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion, and  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  are  the  principal  sources  of 
such  grants.  A  Department  of  Defense  program  enables  institutions  to 
build  facilities  and  write  off  the  cost. 

To  help  finance  new  classrooms,  libraries,  and  laboratories.  Congress 
last  year  passed  a  $1,195  billion  college  aid  program  and,  said  President 


Can  federal  dollars 
properly  be  called 
federal  "aid"? 
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38% 

of  Federal  research  funds 

go  to  these  10  institutions: 

U.  of  California  U.  of  Illinois 

Mass.  Inst,  of  Technology  Stanford  U. 

Columbia  U.  U.  of  Chicago 

U.  of  Michigan  U.  of  Minnesota 

Harvard  U.  Cornell  U. 


Johnson,  thus  was  "on  its  way  to  doing  more  for  education  than  any 
since  the  land-grant  college  bill  was  passed  100  years  ago." 

Support  for  medical  education  through  loans  to  students  and  funds  for 
construction  was  authorized  by  Congress  last  fall,  when  it  passed  a  $236 
million  program. 

To  strengthen  the  curriculum  in  various  ways,  federal  agencies  spent 
approximately  $9.2  miUion  in  fiscal  1962.  Samples:  A  S2  million  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  program  to  improve  the  content  of  science 
courses;  a  $2  million  Office  of  Education  program  to  help  colleges  and 
universities  develop,  on  a  matching-fund  basis,  language  and  area-study 
centers;  a  $2  million  Public  Health  Service  program  to  expand,  create, 
and  improve  graduate  work  in  public  health. 

Support  for  international  programs  involving  U.S.  colleges  and  univer- 
sities came  from  several  federal  sources.  Examples:  Funds  spent  by  the 
Peace  Corps  for  training  and  research  totaled  more  than  $7  million.  The 
Agency  for  International  Development  employed  some  70  institutions 
to  administer  its  projects  overseas,  at  a  cost  of  about  $26  miUion.  The 
State  Department  paid  nearly  $6  milUon  to  support  more  than  2,500 
foreign  students  on  U.S.  campuses,  and  an  additional  $1.5  milhon  to 
support  more  than  700  foreign  professors. 


59% 

of  Federal  research  funds 

go  to  the  above  10  -H  these  15: 


U.  of  Wisconsin 
U.  of  Pennsylvania 
New  York  U. 
Ohio  State  U. 
U.  of  Washington 
Johns  Hopkins  U. 
U.  of  Texas 


Yale  U. 

Princeton  U. 

Iowa  State  U. 

Cal.  Inst,  of  Technology 

U.  of  Pittsburgh 

Northwestern  U. 

Brown  U. 

U.  of  Maryland 


BUT  the  greatest  federal  influence,  on  many  U.S.  campuses,  comes 
through  the  government's  expenditures  for  research. 

As  one  would  expect,  most  of  such  expenditures  are  made  at  univer- 
sities, rather  than  at  colleges  (which,  with  some  exceptions,  conduct 
little  research). 

In  the  1963  Godkin  Lectures  at  Harvard,  the  University  of  Cahfornia's 
President  Clark  Kerr  called  the  federal  government's  support  of  research, 
starting  in  World  War  11,  one  of  the  "two  great  impacts  [which],  beyond 
all  other  forces,  have  molded  the  modern  American  university  system 
and  made  it  distinctive."  (The  other  great  impact:  the  land-grant  college 
movement.) 

At  the  institutions  where  they  are  concentrated,  federal  research  funds 
have  had  marked  effects.  A  self-study  by  Harvard,  for  example,  revealed 
that  90  per  cent  of  the  research  expenditures  in  the  university's  physics 
department  were  paid  for  by  the  federal  government;  67 per  cent  in  the 
chemistry  department;  and  95  per  cent  in  the  division  of  engineering  and 
applied  physics. 

Is  THIS  government-dollar  dominance  in  many  universities'  research 
budgets  a  healthy  development? 
After  analyzing  the  role  of  the  federal  government  on  their  campuses, 
a  group  of  universities  reporting  to  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the 
Advancement  of  Teaching  agreed  that  "the  effects  [of  government  ex- 
penditures for  campus-based  research  projects]  have,  on  balance,  been 
salutary." 
Said  the  report  of  one  institution: 
"The  opportunity  to  make  expenditures  of  this  size  has  permitted  a 


research  effort  far  superior  to  anything  that  could  have  been  done  with- 
out recourse  to  government  sponsors.  . .  . 

"Any  university  that  decHned  to  participate  in  the  growth  of  spon- 
sored research  would  have  had  to  pay  a  high  price  in  terms  of  the  quahty 
of  its  faculty  in  the  science  and  engineering  areas.  . . ." 

However,  the  university-government  relationship  is  not  without  its 
irritations. 

One  of  the  most  irksome,  say  many  institutions,  is  the  government's 
failure  to  reimburse  them  fully  for  the  "indirect  costs"  they  incur  in 
connection  with  federally  sponsored  research — costs  of  administration, 
of  libraries,  of  operating  and  maintaining  their  physical  plant.  If  the 
government  fails  to  cover  such  costs,  the  universities  must — often  by 
drawing  upon  funds  that  might  otherwise  be  spent  in  strengthening 
areas  that  are  not  favored  with  large  amounts  of  federal  support,  e.g., 
the  humanities. 

Some  see  another  problem:  faculty  members  may  be  attracted  to  cer- 
tain research  areas  simply  because  federal  money  is  plentiful  there. 
"This  .  .  .  may  tend  to  channel  their  efforts  away  from  other  important 
research  and  . . .  from  their  teaching  and  public-service  responsibihties," 
one  university  study  said. 

The  government's  emphasis  upon  science,  health,  and  engineering, 
some  persons  beUeve,  is  another  drawback  to  the  federal  research  ex- 
penditures. "Between  departments,  a  form  of  imbalance  may  result," 
said  a  recent  critique.  "The  science  departments  and  their  research  may 
grow  and  prosper.  The  departments  of  the  humanities  and  social  sci- 
ences may  continue,  at  best,  to  maintain  their  status  quo." 

"There  needs  to  be  a  National  Science  Foundation  for  the  humani- 
ties," says  the  chief  academic  officer  of  a  Southern  university  which  gets 
approximately  20  per  cent  of  its  annual  budget  from  federal  grants. 

"Certainly  government  research  programs  create  imbalances  within 
departments  and  between  departments,"  said  the  spokesman  for  a  lead- 
ing Catholic  institution,  "but  so  do  many  other  influences  at  work  within 

a  university Imbalances  must  be  lived  with  and  made  the  most  of,  if 

a  level  of  uniform  mediocrity  is  not  to  prevail." 

THE  CONCENTRATION  of  federal  funds  in  a  few  institutions — usually 
the  institutions  which  already  are  financially  and  educationally 
strong — makes  sense  from  the  standpoint  of  the  quid  pro  quo  philoso- 
phy that  motivates  the  expenditure  of  most  government  funds.  The 
strong  research-oriented  universities,  obviously,  can  deliver  the  commod- 
ity the  government  wants. 

But,  consequently,  as  a  recent  Carnegie  report  noted,  "federal  support 
is,  for  many  colleges  and  universities,  not  yet  a  decisive  or  even  a  highly 
influential  fact  of  academic  life." 

Why,  some  persons  ask,  should  not  the  government  conduct  equally 
well-financed  programs  in  order  to  improve  those  colleges  and  uni- 
versities which  are  not  strong — and  thus  raise  the  quality  of  U.S.  higher 
education  as  a  whole? 


^^k 


90% 

of  Federal  research  funds 

go  to  the  25  opposite  +  these  75: 


Pennsylvania  State  U. 

Duke  U. 

U.  of  Southern  Cal. 

Indiana  U. 

U.  of  Rochester 

Washington  U. 

U.  of  Colorado 

Purdue  U. 

George  Washington  U. 

Western  Reserve  U. 

Florida  State  U. 

Yeshiva  U. 

U.  of  Florida 

U.  of  Oregon 

U.  of  Utah 

Tulane  U. 

U.  of  N.  Carolina 

Michigan  State  U. 

Polytechnic  Inst,  of 

Brooklyn 
U.  of  Miami 
U.  of  Tennessee 
U.  of  Iowa 
Texas  A.  &  M.  Col. 
Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Inst. 
U.  of  Kansas 
U.  of  Arizona 
Vanderbilt  U. 
Syracuse  U. 
Oregon  State  U. 
Ga.  Inst,  of  Technology 
U.  of  Virginia 
Rutgers  U. 
Louisiana  State  U. 
Carnegie  I  nst.  of  Technology 
U.  of  Oklahoma 
N.  Carolina  State  U. 
Illinois  Inst,  of  Technology 


Wayne  State  U. 

Baylor  U. 

U.  of  Denver 

U.  of  Missouri 

U.  of  Georgia 

U.  of  Arkansas 

U.  of  Nebraska 

Tufts  U. 

U.  of  Alabama 

New  Mexico  State  U. 

Washington  State  U. 

Boston  U. 

U.  of  Buffalo 

U.  of  Kentucky 

U.  of  Cincinnati 

Stevens  Inst,  of  Technology 

Oklahoma  State  U. 

Georgetown  U. 

Medical  Col.  of  Virginia 

Mississippi  State  U. 

Colorado  State  U. 

Auburn  U. 

Dartmouth  Col. 

Emory  U. 

U.  of  Vermont 

Brandeis  U. 

Marquette  U. 

Jefferson  Medical  Col. 

Va.  Polytechnic  Inst. 

U.  of  Louisville 

Kansas  State  U. 

St.  Louis  U. 

West  Virginia  U. 

U.  of  Hawaii 

U.  of  Mississippi 

Notre  Dame  U. 

U.  of  New  Mexico 

Temple  U. 
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FEDERAX.  FUNDS  continued 


This  question  is  certain  to  be  warmly  debated  in  years  to  come. 
Coupled  with  philosophical  support  or  opposition  will  be  this  pressing 
practical  question:  can  private  money,  together  with  state  and  local 
government  funds,  solve  higher  education's  financial  problems,  without 
resort  to  Washington?  Next  fall,  when  the  great,  long-predicted  "tidal 
wave"  of  students  at  last  reaches  the  nation's  campuses,  the  time  of 
testing  will  begin. 


6.4  per  cent    from  Gifts  and  Grants 


PRIVATE  INSTITUTIONS: 

11.6%  of  their  income 

comes  from  gifts  and  grants. 


PUBLIC  INSTITUTIONS: 

2.3%  of  their  income 

comes  from  gifts  and  grants. 


As  A  SOURCE  of  income  for  U.S.  higher  education,  private  gifts  and 
.  grantsareacomparatively  small  slice  on  the  pie  charts:  11.6%  for 
the  private  colleges  and  universities,  only  2.3%  for  pubhc. 

But,  to  both  types  of  institution,  private  gifts  and  grants  have  an  im- 
portance far  greater  than  these  percentages  suggest. 

"For  us,"  says  a  representative  of  a  public  university  in  the  Midwest, 
"private  funds  mean  the  difference  between  the  adequate  and  the  ex- 
cellent. The  university  needs  private  funds  to  serve  purposes  for  which 
state  funds  cannot  be  used:  scholarships,  fellowships,  student  loans,  the 
purchase  of  rare  books  and  art  objects,  research  seed  grants,  experi- 
mental programs." 

"Because  the  state  provides  basic  needs,"  says  another  public- 
university  man,  "every  gift  dollar  can  be  used  to  provide  for  a  margin 
of  excellence." 

Says  the  spokesman  for  a  private  liberal  arts  college:  "We  must  seek 
gifts  and  grants  as  we  have  never  sought  them  before.  They  are  our  one 
hope  of  keeping  educational  quality  up,  tuition  rates  down,  and  the 
student  body  democratic.  I'll  even  go  so  far  as  to  say  they  are  our  main 
hope  of  keeping  the  college,  as  we  know  it,  alive." 


FROM  1954-55  through  1960-61,  the  independent  Council  for  Finan- 
cial Aid  to  Education  has  made  a  biennial  survey  of  the  country's 
colleges  and  universities,  to  learn  how  much  private  aid  they  received. 
In  four  surveys,  the  institutions  answering  the  council's  questionnaires 
reported  they  had  received  more  than  $2.4  billion  in  voluntary  gifts. 

Major  private  universities  received  $1,046  million. 

Private  coeducational  colleges  received  $628  million. 

State  universities  received  nearly  $320  million. 

Professional  schools  received  $171  million. 

Private  women's  colleges  received  $126  million. 

Private  men's  colleges  received  $117  million. 

Junior  colleges  received  $31  million. 

Municipal  universities  received  nearly  $16  million. 


Over  the  years  covered  by  the  CFAE's  surveys,  these  increases  took 
place: 

Gifts  to  the  private  universities  went  up  95.6%. 
Gifts  to  private  coed  colleges  went  up  82%. 
Gifts  to  state  universities  went  up  184%. 
Gifts  to  professional  schools  went  up  134%. 

Where  did  the  money  come  from?  Gifts  and  grants  reported  to  the 
council  came  from  these  sources: 

General  welfare  foundations  gave  $653  million. 
Non-alumni  donors  gave  $539.7  million. 
Alumni  and  alumnae  gave  $496  million. 
Business  corporations  gave  $345.8  million. 
Religious  denominations  gave  $216  million. 
Non-alumni,  non-church  groups  gave  $139  million. 
Other  sources  gave  $66.6  million. 

All  seven  sources  increased  their  contributions  over  the  period. 


BUT  THE  RECORDS  of  past  years  are  only  preludes  to  the  voluntary 
giving  of  the  future,  experts  feel. 

Dr.  John  A.  Pollard,  who  conducts  the  surveys  of  the  Council  for 
Financial  Aid  to  Education,  estimates  conservatively  that  higher  educa- 
tion will  require  $9  biUion  per  year  by  1969-70,  for  educational  and 
general  expenditures,  endowment,  and  plant  expansion.  This  would  be 
1.3  per  cent  of  an  expected  $700  billion  Gross  National  Product. 

Two  bilUon  dollars,  Dr.  Pollard  believes,  must  come  in  the  form  of 
private  gifts  and  grants.  Highlights  of  his  projections: 

Business  corporations  will  increase  their  contributions  to  higher  educa- 
tion at  a  rate  of  16.25  per  cent  a  year.  Their  1969-70  total:  $508  million. 

Foundations  will  increase  their  contributions  at  a  rate  of  14.5  per 
cent  a  year.  Their  1969-70  total:  $520.7  million. 

Alumni  will  increase  their  contributions  at  a  rate  of  14.5  per  cent  a 
year.  Their  1969-70  total:  $591  million. 

Non-alumni  individuals  will  increase  their  contributions  at  a  rate  of 

12.6  per  cent  a  year.  Their  1969-70  total:  $524.6  million. 

Religious  denominations  will  increase  their  contributions  at  a  rate  of 

12.7  per  cent.  Their  1969-70  total:  $215.6  million. 

Non-alumni,  non-church  groups  and  other  sources  will  increase  their 
contributions  at  rates  of  4  per  cent  and  1  per  cent,  respectively.  Their 
1969-70  total:  $62  million. 

"I  think  we  must  seriously  question  whether  these  estimates  are 
realistic,"  said  a  business  man,  in  response  to  Dr.  Pollard's  estimate  of 
1969-70  gifts  by  corporations.  "Corporate  funds  are  not  a  bottomless 
pit;  the  support  the  corporations  give  to  education  is,  after  all,  one  of 
the  costs  of  doing  business.  ...  It  may  become  more  difficult  to  provide 
for  such  support,  along  with  other  foreseeable  increased  costs,  in  setting 
product  prices.  We  cannot  assume  that  all  this  money  is  going  to  be 
available  simply  because  we  want  it  to  be.  The  more  fruit  you  shake 
from  the  tree,  the  more  difficult  it  becomes  to  find  still  more." 


Coming:  a  need 

for  $9  billion 

a  year.  Impossible? 


CONTINUED 


But  others  are  more  optimistic.  Says  the  CFAE: 

"Fifteen  years  ago  nobody  could  safely  have  predicted  the  level  of 
voluntary  support  of  higher  education  in  1962.  Its  climb  has  been  spec- 
tacular. . . . 

"So,  on  the  record,  it  probably  is  safe  to  say  that  the  potential  of 
voluntary  support  of  U.S.  higher  education  has  only  been  scratched. 
The  people  have  developed  a  quenchless  thirst  for  higher  learning  and, 
equally,  the  means  and  the  will  to  support  its  institutions  adequately." 

A  LUMNi  AND  ALUMNAE  will  have  a  critical  role  to  play  in  determining 
X^  whether  the  projections  turn  out  to  have  been  sound  or  unrealistic. 

Of  basic  importance,  of  course,  are  their  own  gifts  to  their  alma 
maters.  The  American  Alumni  Council,  in  its  most  recent  year's  com- 
pilation, reported  that  alumni  support,  as  measured  from  the  reports 
of  927  colleges  and  universities,  had  totaled  $196.7  million— a  new 
record. 

Lest  this  figure  cause  alumni  and  alumnae  to  engage  in  unrestrained 
self-congratulations,  however,  let  them  consider  these  words  from  one 
of  the  country's  veteran  (and  most  outspoken)  alumni  secretaries: 

"Of  shocking  concern  is  the  lack  of  interest  of  most  of  the  alumni.  . . . 
The  country  over,  only  about  one-fifth  on  the  average  pay  dues  to  their 
alumni  associations;  only  one-fourth  on  the  average  contribute  to  their 
alumni  funds.  There  are,  of  course,  heartwarming  instances  where 
participation  reaches  70  and  80  per  cent,  but  they  are  rare.  .  .  ." 

Commenting  on  these  remarks,  a  fund-raising  consultant  wrote: 

"The  fact  that  about  three-fourths  of  college  and  university  alumni 
do  not  contribute  anything  at  all  to  their  alma  maters  seems  to  be  a 
strong  indication  that  they  lack  sufficient  feeling  of  responsibility  to 
support  these  institutions.  There  was  a  day  when  it  could  be  argued 
that  this  support  was  not  forthcoming  because  the  common  man 
simply  did  not  have  funds  to  contribute  to  universities.  While  this  argu- 
ment is  undoubtedly  used  today,  it  carries  a  rather  hollow  ring  in  a 
nation  owning  nearly  two  cars  for  every  family  and  so  many  pleasure 
boats  that  there  is  hardly  space  left  for  them  on  available  water." 

Alumni  support  has  an  importance  even  beyond  the  dollars  that 
it  yields  to  higher  education.  More  than  220  business  corporations  will 
match  their  employees'  contributions.  And  alumni  support — particu- 
larly the  percentage  of  alumni  who  make  gifts — is  frequently  used  by 
other  prospective  donors  as  a  guide  to  how  much  they  should  give. 

Most  important,  alumni  and  alumnae  wear  many  hats.  They  are  indi- 
vidual citizens,  corporate  leaders,  voters,  taxpayers,  legislators,  union 
members,  church  leaders.  In  every  role,  they  have  an  effect  on  college 
and  university  destinies.  Hence  it  is  alumni  and  alumnae,  more  than  any 
other  group,  who  will  determine  whether  the  financial  health  of  U.S. 
higher  education  will  be  good  or  bad  in  years  to  come. 

What  will  the  verdict  be?  No  reader  can  escape  the  responsibility  of 
rendering  it. 
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PC  Sports 


Gault      counsels      co-captains 
George  Lokey,  Mike  Lowrance. 


FOOTBALL   COMBACK 


When  Cally  Gault  opened  his 
sophomore  year  at  the  coaching 
helm  this  fall,  even  the  most  rabid 
Blue  Hose  fan  thought  he  would 
be  fortunate  to  win  more  than 
one  football  game.  Prospects  were 
that  bleak. 

Instead,  the  season  has  just 
closed  with  a  5-5  record  —  second 
best  in  the  state  and  the  best  for 
a  PC  team  since  1960.  Four  of  the 
victories  gave  the  Hosemen  a  per- 
fect slate  on  the  home  field.  The 
team  posted  an  unblemished  3-0 
record  against  Carolinas  Confer- 
ence opposition,  suggesting 
bright  prospects  when  Presbyter- 
ian starts  competing  in  that  con- 
ference next  year. 

Spirit  did  the  job  in  1964  for 
Alumnus  Gault  "48  and  his  as- 
sistants, Billy  Tiller  '55,  Jimmy 
Vickers  and  Art  Musselman.  It 
made  a  small,  195-pound  average 
Ime  stubborn  —  a  line  headed  by 
Jimmy  Bankhead  of  Chester,  S. 
C,  Bob  Warren  of  Allendale,  S. 
C,  and  John  Monk  of  Atlanta. 

And  spirit  put  a  razzle-dazzle 
into  the  PC  offense  that  found 
Quarterback  Leighton  Grantham 
of  Easley,  S.  C,  setting  a  new 
school  passing  mark  for  one  sea- 
son with  1,009  total  aerial  yards 
on  76  completions  in  154  attempts 
for  49.4  percent  accuracy.  His 
three-year  passing  total  now 
stands  at  2,029  yards. 

Running  punch  came  from  Full- 


back Sam  Williams  of  Monroe- 
ville,  Ala.,  who  netted  614  yards 
for  a  4.2  average  and  from  Half- 
back Don  McNeill  of  Thomson, 
Ga. 

Grantham  has  another  year  of 
eligibility  and  may  return  next 
fall.  The  other  players  mentioned 
also  will  be  returning  to  the  young 
squad  which  is  expected  to  suffer 


little  from  graduation  losses. 

Meanwhile,  here's  how  the  '64 
campaign  went: 

Won  —  Frederick  (47-17),  Le- 
noir Rhyne  (21-10),  Davidson 
(13-0) ,  Appalachian  (23-21) ,  New- 
berry (35-6). 

Lost  —  Wofford  (9-22) ,  Furman 
(6-28) ,  Tampa  (0-42) ,  Troy  State 
(7-9),  East  Carolina   (8-49). 


Youth  on  Court 


Back  in  the  previous  decade, 
Presbyterian  basketball  reached 
new  heights  on  the  sharp  eye  and 
agile  movement  of  a  flock  of 
whiz-kids  from  Indiana  and  Ken- 
tucky. Things  slipped  with  the 
"Sixties. 

Now,  Art  Musselman  endeavors 
to  rebuild  the  court  sport  here  as 
he  moves  into  his  second  season 
as  basketball  coach. 

Out  of  his  native  Indiana, 
Musselman  has  brought  three 
freshmen,  plus  one  from  Ken- 
tucky and  a  Tennesseean  —  each 
an  all-conference  high  school  star 
with  height  and  hustle.  They  team 
vvith  four  lettermen  from  last  year 
to  give  the  Blue  Hose  a  sharp- 
breaking  young  club  with  great 
expectations. 


Co-captain  Danny  Charles  of 
Spartanburg,  S.  C,  is  the  only 
senior  on  the  squad.  The  other 
three  veterans  are  all  juniors: 
Gordon  Adam  of  Bloomfield,  Ky., 
ace  floorman  and  high-score  can- 
didate; Doug  Allen  of  Sumter, 
S.  C;  and  Jimmy  Bankhead  of 
Chester,  S.  C. 

The  likeliest  pre-season  pros- 
pects among  the  new  men  are: 
Richard  Quillen  of  Kingsport, 
Tenn.;  Dave  Turner  of  Muncie, 
Ind.;  and  Ken  Martin  of  Way- 
land,  Ky. 

Target  for  this  year  is  to  re- 
bound with  an  improvement  over 
last  season's  7-13  record.  After 
that,  the  youth  movement  is  ex- 
pected to  pay  off  with  an  exciting 
team  in  the  years  ahead. 


Pin  -  point  aim  brings  Leighton 
Grantham  new  PC  aerial  record 
of     1,009     yards     for     '64     season. 


Alumni  President  Tom  Addison  hands  former  Coach  Lonnie  McMillian 
the  keys  to  a  new  car,  gift  of  alumni,  at  halftime  of  Thanksgiving 
game  honoring  Lonnie  Mac.  The  team  added  a  35-6  win  over  Newberry. 


ffiiiBim^'^ 


. . .  and  Ross  Templeton  ad- 
dresses Walter  Johnson  Club. 


President    Weersing    speaks  . . . 


A  new  approach  to  Homecoming  brought 
some  800  persons  back  to  Presbyterian  on 
October  10  for  the  spirited  occasion. 

They  arrived  for  the  giant  mid-day  bar- 
becue, spread  out  under  campus  oaks  amid 
pennants,  decorations  and  the  blare  of  band 
music.  And  they  remained  to  cheer  the  Blue 
Hose  on  to  13-0  football  victory  over  David- 
son College. 

The  streamlined  program  shifted  the  grid- 
iron headliner  from  night  to  afternoon  and 
preceded  it  with  the  general  Alumni  Asso- 
ciation meeting  at  which  officers  were  in- 
stalled and  special  awards  were  made.  De- 
tails are  pictured  here. 
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Alumni  President  Tom  Addison  (right)  inducts  into  office  these  new  officers, 
from  the  left:  Harry  Hicklin,  Blair  Baldwin,  William  Jacobs,  Ray  Crow- 
son,  Tommy  Todd,  Walter  Gosnell,  Rion  Vassey,  Ed  Graham  (story  on  31). 


Mike  Turner  '48  of  Clinton 
receives  1964  Alumni  Service 
Award  from  Tom  Addison  .  .  . 


Miss  Homecoming  dolled  up  the  foot- 
ball halftime  ceremonies  as  PC  whip- 
ped Davidson,  13-0,  She  is  LaNue 
Gooding  of  Limestone  College,  spon- 
sored by  Sigma  Nu  and  obviously 
proud  Bunky  Hanks  of  Hampton,  S.  C. 


.  .  .  and  Alumni 
President  -  elect  Ed 
Graham  presents 
the  Gold  P  Award 
for  1964  to  Dr.  Fur- 
man  Wallace  '37  of 
Spartanburg,    S.    C. 


A  prize -winning  Theta  Chi  decoration. 


Fall,  1964 
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-ALUMNI    NEWS   ITEMS- 


Down  the  Avenue  of  Glasses 


'14 

The  Rev.  A.  L.  Davis,  after  40  years 
of  active  service  as  a  missionary  in 
Brazil,  has  retired  there  with  his  wife 
and  bought  a  home  in  the  little  city 
of  Varginha.  His  address:  Avenida 
Dona  Cota,  136,  Varginha,  Estado  de 
Minas  Geraes,  Brazil,  S.A. 

'30 

Joseph  A.  Babb  has  served  for  a 
number  of  years  as  manager  of  com- 
munications on  the  president's  staff 
of  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society 
in  the  New  York  home  office.  His 
association  with  the  company  dates 
back  to  1930  and  has  carried  him  in 
various  capacities  from  Rock  Hill, 
S.  C,  to  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  Columbus, 
O.,  St.  Louis,  Chicago  and  Detroit 
before  finally  settling  in  New  York. 
He  resides  in  nearby  Ridgewood, 
N.  J.,  at  423  Colwell  Court. 

'34 

Dr.  Thomas  L.  Shinnick  is  the  med- 
ical officer  in  charge  of  the  US  Public 
Health  Service  hospital  at  Staten 
Island,  N.  Y.  His  address:  US  Public 
Health  Service  Hospital,  Staten 
Island,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

'39 

Charles  T.  Kimbo  of  Piedmont, 
S.  C,  was  recently  elected  president 
of  the  Bank  of  Piedmont.  He  had 
served  as  vice-president  of  the  bank 
since  1953,  and  prior  to  that  operated 
the  Bishop  Motor  Co.,  in  Greer,  S.  C. 

'40 

Dugald  W.  Hudson  is  vice-president 
and  program  chairman  of  the  Ameri- 
can Business  Law  Association  for  the 
coming  year.  It  will  hold  its  national 
meeting  next  summer  in  Atlanta, 
where  Hudson  serves  as  associate 
professor  of  law  in  the  school  of 
business  administration  at  Georgia 
State  College. 

'41 

Clinton's  "Career  Women  of  the 
Year"  honor  for  1964  has  been  be- 
stowed upon  Clarice  Wells  Johnson 
by  the  local  Business  and  Professional 
Women's  Club.  She  was  cited  for  her 


work,  mostly  in  the  field  of  educa- 
tion, which  includes  14  years'  teach- 
ing experience  in  the  public  schools, 
seven  years  as  bookkeeper  for  Laur- 
ens County  School  District  56  and 
now  her  position  as  psychometrist- 
secretary  with  the  Presbyterian  Guid- 
ance Center  at  PC.  She  assumed  this 
position  this  fall  and  also  is  providing 
non-credit  commerce  instruction  in  a 
part-time  capacity. 

'43 

Richard  Bell  serves  as  solicitor  gen- 
eral of  the  superior  courts.  Stone 
Mountain  Circuit,  Decatur,  Ga. 

Frank  Inman  is  a  member  of  the 
University  of  Georgia  coaching  staff 
which  is  enjoying  an  outstanding 
football  comeback  this  fall.  He  serves 
as  offensive  end  coach  and  head  scout. 

'44 

The  Rer.  William  H.  Kryder.  pastor 
of  the  Southminster  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Birmingham,  Ala.,  last 
spring  held  dedication  services  for  a 
new  Christian  education  building 
completed  at  a  cost  of  $200,000.  The 
church  was  first  organized  in  1957 
with  80  charter  members  and  now 
has  a  congregation  of  600. 

'45 

The  Rev.  Albert  G.  Harris,  Jr..  and 
his  wife  serve  as  missionaries  to  the 
West  Brazil  mission  field  in  South 
America.  They  began  this  assignment 
last  year. 

'48 

Bob  Hays,  professor  of  English  at 
Southern  Technical  Institute  in  Mari- 
etta, Ga.,  is  under  contract  to  write 
a  book  on  technical  writing  to  be 
published  by  Addison-Wesley  text- 
book company.  He  recently  was  in- 
cluded in  the  Dictionary  of  Inter- 
national Biography  published  in  Lon- 
don. 

Frarik  Hay,  Jr.,  of  Charleston,  S.  C, 
serves  as  president  of  the  Palmetto 
Oil  Heat  Council  this  year.  He  is 
associated  in  business  with  his  father, 
holding  the  position  of  vice-president 
and  general  manager  of  the  Hay  Oil 
Co. 


'49 

Mrs.  Dorothy  Mclntyre  Staton  has 
been  named  new  manager  of  the  Holi- 
day Inn  sales  office  for  reservations 
at  1447  Peachtree  St.,  NE,  Atlanta. 
Before  joining  Holiday  Inns  in  1962, 
she  engaged  in  such  versatile  activity 
as  an  elementary  school  teacher,  col- 
lege counselor,  air  line  reservationist, 
insurance  agent  and  bank  teller.  Mrs. 
Staton  has  taken  a  special  course  in 
motel  management  and  has  traveled 
throughout  the  United  States  and 
Puerto  Rico. 

'50 

Arnold  L.  Young,  now  an  attorney 
in  Winston-Salem,  N.  C,  is  the  third- 
place  winner  in  the  1964  North  Caro- 
lina Bank  Will  and  Trust  Drafting 
contest.  After  finishing  PC,  he  was 
graduated  from  the  school  of  law  at 
Wake  Forest  College. 

'51 

Maj.  Edunn  F.  Cavaleri,  Jr..  is  now 
the  staff  finance  and  accounting  of- 
ficer of  the  US  Army  Security  Agency 
at  Arlington  Hall  Station,  Va.  He 
moved  to  this  assignment  last  August 
from  his  position  as  comptroller  at 
Fort  Gordon,  Ga. 

The  Rev.  David  B.  Maxwell  is  now 
pastor  of  the  Belk  Memorial  Presby- 
terian Church  of  Hickory,  N.  C,  hav- 
ing moved  there  last  year  from  Rock- 
mart,  Ga. 

The  Rev.  Ladson  M.  Brearley  is  the 
pastor  of  the  new  Covenant  Presby- 
terian Church  of  Charleston,  S.  C.  He 
moved  from  Jefferson,  S.  C,  where  he 
served  three  churches  in  Pee  Dee 
Presbytery,  to  work  as  mission  pastor 
for  a  year  in  the  gathering  and 
organization  of  the  new  congregation. 
It  was  formally  organized  last  May 
with  126  petitioners,  several  acres  of 
land  and  a  $100,000  building.  Brear- 
ley and  his  wife — the  former  Barbara 
Lee  McDonald — and  child  live  at  1706 
Weston  Ave.,  Northbridge  Terrace, 
Charleston. 

'52 

C.  L.  Brasfield.  Jr..  is  now  a  special 
education  teacher  at  Coulwood  Junior 
High  School  in  Charlotte.  His  address: 
1520  Hawthorne  Lane. 
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The  Rev.  Malcolm  M.  Bullock  last 
year  was  commissioned,  along  with  his 
wife,  to  go  to  Taiwan  as  a  Presby- 
terian missionary.  He  served  churches 
in  South  Carolina  and  Georgia  before 
malting  his  decision  for  mission  work. 

Frank  H.  Spears.  Jr.,  is  a  sales  rep- 
resentative with  the  Carolina  Giant 
Division  of  Giant  Portland  Cement 
Company.  He  resides  at  123  East 
Laurel  Ave.,  Greenwood,  S.  C. 

'54 

David  A.  Collins  serves  as  assistant 
to  the  dean  of  students  at  Memphis 
State  University,  the  institution  from 
which  he  received  his  MA  degree  in 
1962.  He  returned  to  Memphis  during 
the  past  year  after  being  on  the  ad- 
ministrative staff  of  Auburn  Uni- 
versity. 


meet 

the  new 

alumni 

officers 


The  Rev.  Dennis  Ketchem  has 
served  for  the  past  year  as  pastor  of 
the  Morton  Memorial  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Chickamauga,  Ga.,  and  as 
stated  supply  of  the  Ringgold  Church. 
He  is  married  to  the  former  Flora  L. 
Souther  of  Dalton,  Ga.,  and  they  have 
two  sons. 

'55 

Bob  S.  Hodges  III  is  now  working 
toward  his  PhD  in  business  adminis- 
tration at  the  University  of  Texas. 

'56 

Samuel  G.  McGregor  has  been  as- 
sociated for  the  past  five  years  with 
Henderson,  Lindsay  and  Michaels, 
Inc.,  Management  Consultants  of 
Greenville,  S.  C.  He  is  a  resident 
engineer. 


'57 

Robert  H.  Burnside  this  fall  opened 
his  office  for  the  general  practice  of 
law  in  Columbia,  S.  C.  A  native  of 
Columbia,  he  received  his  LL.B.  de- 
gree from  the  University  of  South 
Carolina  law  school  in  January,  1963, 
and  since  that  time  has  served  as  as- 
sistant trust  officer  for  the  South 
Carolina  National  Bank.  Burnside  is 
married  to  the  former  Shelvie  Cul- 
breth,  and  they  have  two  children. 

The  Rev.  James  M.  Cook  is  now 
associate  minister  of  the  First  Pres- 
byterian Church  of  Tyler,  Tex.  He 
formerly  served  at  Rocky  Mount, 
N.  C. 

Ramon  Veal,  who  recently  received 
his  doctorate  in  education  at  the  Uni- 
versity   of    South    Carolina,    is    now 


Edmunds 


Gosnell 


Walter  H.  Gosnell  '31,  of  Spartanburg,  S.  C,  is 
the  newly  named  president-elect  of  the  Presbyterian 
College  Alumni  Association. 

He  was  chosen  by  alumni  mail  baUot  in  an  elec- 
tion this  fall  to  name  1965  officers.  Gosnell,  super- 
intendent of  Arkwright  Mill,  will  succeed  Dr.  J.  Ed- 
ward Graham  '35,  pastor  of  the  Charleston  (S.  C.) 
Second  Presbyterian  Church,  who  moves  up  auto- 
matically to  the  presidency.  The  1964  president,  Tom 
Addison  of  Clinton,  vice-president  of  Waddell  & 
Reed,  becomes  the  immediate  past  president. 

D.  D.  Edmunds  '25  of  New  York  City,  was  elected 
one  of  the  three  alumni  representatives  on  the  Pres- 
byterian College  board  of  trustees.  He  is  vice- 
president  of  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society. 

The   alumni   balloting    also    tapped   Thomas   D. 


Todd  '48  of  Laurens,  S.  C.  to  be  the  next  Alumni 
Association  vice-president,  Rion  Vassey  of  Green- 
ville, S.  C.  to  be  secretary-treasurer  and  these  new 
directors  to  serve  two-year  terms: 

South  Carolina — William  P.  Jacobs  '40  of  Clinton, 
Harry  Hicklin  '48  of  Rock  Hill  and  Blair  Baldwin  '58 
of  Columbia;  Georgia — John  P.  Newsome  '55  of  De- 
catur and  A.  Statham  Quinn  '42  of  Augusta;  North 
Carolina — E.  Raymond  Crowson  '48  of  Charlotte. 

Holdover  directors  serving  another  year  are: 
South  Carolina  —  L.  L.  Holliday  '25  of  Greer,  Hubert 
G.  Wardlaw  '38  of  Kingstree  and  Julius  Wannamak- 
er  '51  of  Charleston;  Georgia  —  John  L.  Fesperman 
'55  of  Waycross,  and  Robert  B.  Caldwell  '30  of  De- 
catur; North  Carolina  —  Edward  W.  Mayfield  of 
Wrightsville  Beach. 


Vassey 


Quinn 


Hicklin 


Baldwin 


Crowson 
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teaching  in  the  department  of  educa- 
tion at  the  University  of  Georgia.  He 
resides  on  Highland  Ave.,  Athens. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  J.  Reeves,  an 
honor  graduate  of  Columbia  Theo- 
logical Seminarj'  this  past  June,  is 
now  engaged  in  post-graduate  study 
working  toward  his  PhD  degree  in 
theology  at  Aberdeen  University  in 
Aberdeen,  Scotland.  His  seminary 
record  earned  for  him  the  Bryan 
Fellowship.  He  is  married  to  the 
former  Delores  Spell,  and  they  have 
one  son. 

'58 

Dr.  Laddie  L.  Jones  has  opened  an 
office  for  the  general  practice  of 
dentistry  at  the  Greenville  (SC) 
Medical  Center.  He  received  his  DDS 
degree  from  the  University  of  Mary- 
land in  1962  and  sei-ved  in  the  US 
Army  dental  corps  for  two  years  fol- 
lowing his  graduation.  He  is  married 
to  the  former  Fannie  S.  Williams  of 
Rock  Hill,  and  they  have  one  daugh- 
ter. 

John  Vernon  Hamby  recently  re- 
ceived his  master  of  education  degree 
from  Furman  University. 

'59 

The  Rev.  James  W.  Eller  is  now 
pastor  of  Beersheba  Presbyterian 
Church  near  York,  S.  C.  He  became 
installed  in  this  pulpit  after  receiv- 
ing his  divinity  degree  from  Colum- 
bia Theological  Seminary  in  June, 
1963. 

Charles  Wells  is  an  instructor  in 
biology  at  Newberry  College.  He  re- 
ceived his  master's  degree  from  Ap- 
palachian State. 

'60 

Robert  Elmore  is  now  associated 
with  the  South  Carolina  Public  Health 
Service.  He  lives  on  Route  1,  Clinton, 
S.  C. 

Edward  W.  "Ebby"  Mayfield  launch- 
ed a  new  career  as  a  teacher  this  fall 
when  he  became  a  teacher  of  social 
sciences  at  New  Hanover  High  School 
in  Wilmington,  N.  C.  In  this  connec- 
tion, he  also  has  initiated  a  program 
of  post-graduate  study,  having  spent 
the  past  summer  working  toward  his 
master's  degree  at  the  University  of 
North  Carolina.  He  may  be  reached 
through  Box  477,  Wrightsville  Beach, 
N.  C. 


'61 

Pawl  O.  Ard,  Jr.,  is  now  employed 
with  the  Citizens  and  Southern 
National  Bank  of  Atlanta.  He  and 
wife  Susan  live  at  225  Olympic  Place, 
Apt.   11,  Decatur,  Ga. 

C.  Vincent  Brown  recently  received 
his  law  degree  from  the  University 
of  South  Carolina  law  school  and  is 
now  established  in  Charleston,  S.  C. 
He  is  an  attorney  and  trust  admin- 
istrator with  the  South  Carolina 
National  Bank  there.  Brown  and  his 
wife — the  former  Pamela  J.  Kirtley — 
and  young  son  live  on  nearby  Sul- 
livan's Island. 

Edd  A.  Collins,  of  Pageland,  S.  C, 
is  associated  with  Vineland  Labora- 
tories, Inc.,  as  a  manufacturer's  rep- 
resentative with  responsibility  for 
North  and  South  Carolina. 

.Albert  T.  Stepherison  holds  a  posi- 
tion with  the  Orange  County  Health 
Department,  Orlando,  Fla.  He  may  be 
reached  at  832  West  Central. 

'62 

Ralph  C.  Hunter,  Jr.,  was  graduated 
from  the  Navy  Pre-Flight  School  at 
Pensacola,  Fla.,  last  May  and  commis- 
sioned an  ensign.  He  serves  as  a 
navigator  with  the  Navy  air  arm  and 
is  presently  stationed  at  US  Naval 
Station,  Langley  Point,  Luzon,  Philip- 
pine Islands. 

Richard  L.  Boland  is  the  new  as- 
sistant executive  director  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Home  at  High  Point,  N.  C. 
He  moved  there  last  summer  from  his 
position  as  science  teacher  at  the 
junior  high  school  in  hometown  Sum- 
merville,  S.  C.  After  finishing  PC, 
Boland  attended  Columbia  Theolog- 
ical Seminary  and  served  for  two 
years  in  the  army.  He  is  married  and 
has  a  young  son. 

'63 

Lt.  Thomas  P.  Davis,  Jr..  has  been 
awarded  silver  wings  upon  gradua- 
tion from  the  US  Air  Force  navigator 
school  at  James  Connally  AFB,  Tex., 
an  Air  Training  Command  installa- 
tion. He  is  being  assigned  to  Mather 
AFB,  Calif.,  for  specialized  aircrew 
training  before  reporting  to  his  first 
permanent  unit  for  flying  duty.  Davis 
is  married  to  the  former  Rachel 
Elizabeth  Hawkins. 

Lt.  John  Henderson,  stationed  with 
the  US  Army  in  Germany,  is  looking 


toward  next  summer  when  he  will  be 
ushered  back  into  civilian  life.  He 
already  is  making  plans  to  continue 
his  education  with  post-graduate 
study.  Address:  05317986,  9th  Chem- 
ical Co.,  APO  28,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Lt.  Eugene  Goodwyn  recently  was 
assigned  to  the  3952th  US  Army 
Garrison  at  Orleans,  France,  after 
completing  the  basic  officers  course 
at  Fort  Lee,  Va.  The  address  is  APO 
58,  New  York. 

Robert  Frierson  is  a  representative 
with  the  Will  Scientific  Co.,  dealing 
in  chemicals,  laboratory  apparatus 
and  instruments.  He  lives  at  308  West- 
side  Drive,  Shelby,  N.  C. 

Mike  Jarrett  is  now  working  with 
the  Public  Health  Service  as  VD 
program  representative  for  Chester, 
Lancaster  and  York  counties.  He  and 
his  wife,  the  former  Judy  Bolton  '63 
reside  at  109  E.  Jefferson  St.,  in  York, 
S.  C.  She  teaches  English  at  York 
Junior  High  School. 

'64 

DuPont  Smith  is  associated  with 
Sears  Roebuck  &  Company  of  Greens- 
boro, N.  C,  where  he  lives  at  117  West 
Green  Court. 

Linda  Traynham,  who  transferred 
to  Coker  College  after  two  years  at 
PC,  was  graduated  from  that  institu- 
tion with  magna  cum  laude  honors 
last  June  and  is  now  engaged  in 
graduate  study  at  the  University  of 
South  Carolina. 


Married — Miss  Marcia  Shaw  Taylor 
to  James  Malcolm  McHargue  '60  of 
Tallahassee,  Florida  on  April  29,  1964. 

Married — Miss  Kathryn  Franklin 
King  of  Columbia,  S.  C,  to  Howard 
Bryon  Bell  '64  of  Saluda,  S.  C,  on 
August  22,   1964. 

Married — Miss  Lucy  Caroline  Bow- 
den  Simpson  of  Greenville,  S.  C,  to 
John  Andrew  Kuhne  (student)  of 
Columbia,  S.  C,  on  August  29,  1964. 
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GEORGE  R.  WILKINSON,  TRUSTEE 

Dr.  George  Richard  Wilkinson, 
trustee  and  longtime  friend  of  Pres- 
byterian College,  died  on  August  30 
after  an  illness  of  three  months.  He 
was  72. 

A  widely  known  Greenville,  S.  C. 
physician,  he  had  practiced  in  his 
native  city  for  almost  45  years  at  the 
time  of  his  death. 

Dr.  Wilkinson  served  on  the  PC 
board  of  trustees  for  18  years,  begin- 
ning in  1946.  He  was  an  active 
churchman  as  an  elder  of  the  Green- 
ville Fourth  Presbyterian  Church  and 
helped  to  guide  the  medical  welfare 
of  the  children  of  Thornwell  Orphan- 
age. 

After  spending  his  early  childhood 
in  China  with  his  missionary  parents, 
he  returned  to  this  country  to  re- 
ceive degrees  from  Davidson  College 
and  Johns  Hopkins,  then  saw  service 
in  World  War  I.  He  began  his  medi- 
cal practice  in  Greenville  in  1920. 
Among  his  many  medical  affiliations 
was  that  of  a  diplomat  of  the  Ameri- 
can Board  of  Internal  Medicine.  He 
was  president  of  the  Board  of  Medi- 


Completed  Careers 


Blue  Booties 

Born  to — Mrs.  Margaret  Catherine 
Brown  Neville  and  Dr.  David  W.  A. 
Neville  '51  of  Norwich,  Vt. — a  son, 
David  Aiken — on  May  5,  1964. 

Born  to — Mrs.  Sue  Rucker  Pitts  and 
Thomas  Grijfin  Pitts  '57  of  Lynch- 
burg, Va. — a  daughter,  Suzanne  Hol- 
land— on  September  14,  1964. 

Born  to — Mrs.  Nancy  Simpson  Sim- 
mons and  Harold  W  Simmons  '60  of 
North  Augusta,  S.  C. — a  son,  Philip 
Allen— on  August  16,   1964. 

Born  to — Mrs.  Dorothy  Henderson 
Wise  and  Thomas  Roy  Wise  '60  of 
Charlotte,  N.  C. — a  son,  Roy  Irwin— 
on  October  31,  1964. 

Born  to — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bobby  Pate 
'60  of  Hartwell,  Ga.— a  son,  Elliott 
Hampton — on  October   19,   1964. 

Born  to — Mrs.  Loraine  Patterson 
Long  and  James  Shannon  Long  '64  of 
Louisville,  Ky. —  a  daughter,  Talva 
Jennette — on  August  12,  1964. 

Born  to — Mrs.  Fleda  Earle  Chandler 
'64  and  James  R.  Chandler  of  Spar- 
tanburg, S.  C. — a  daughter,  Laura 
Elizabeth — on  September  4,  1964. 


cal  Examiners  for  South  Carolina  at 
the  time  of  his  death. 

Among  his  survivors  are:  his  wife, 
Mrs.  Mary  Lydia  McAllister  Wilkin- 
son; his  son.  Dr.  George  R.  Wilkin- 
son, Jr.  '45  of  Greenville;  one  sister 
and  a  brother. 

MRS.  LYDE  HENRY  DILLARD  '05 

Mrs.  Lyde  Henry  Dillard  '05  of 
Clinton  died  suddenly  on  November 
9  at  a  local  nursing  home  after  several 
months  of  declining  health. 

She  was  the  widow  of  J.  Will  Dil- 
lard and  a  lifelong  resident  of  Laur- 
ens County.  Mrs.  Dillard  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Clinton  First  Presbyterian 
Church  and  a  charter  member  of  the 
Stephen  D.  Lee  Chapter  of  the 
UDC. 

Surviving  are  two  sons,  John  W. 
Dillard,  Jr.,  '33  of  New  York  City  and 
Henry  D.  Dillard  '35  of  Andrews,  S. 
C,  brother  John  C.  Henry  '09  of 
Greenville,  S.  C,  and  sister,  Axva  E. 
Henry  of  Clinton. 

JAMES  M.  DICK  '22 

Dr.  James  McDowell  Dick  '22, 
rector  of  the  Episcopal  Chuixh  of  the 
Good  Shepherd  of  Raleigh,  N.  C,  died 
suddenly  from  a  heart  attack  on 
September  1.  He  was  65. 

A  native  of  Sumter,  S.  C,  he  had 
served  the  Raleigh  parish  since  1935. 
Prior  to  that,  his  ministry  had  taken 
him  to  Kingstree  and  Andrews,  S.  C, 
and  to  Pulaski,  Va. 

Dick  went  from  PC  to  the  theologi- 
cal seminary  at  the  University  of  the 
South.  He  received  an  honorary  DD 
degree  from  Presbyterian  in   1956. 

Surviving  ai'e  his  wife,  Mrs.  Eliza- 
beth Young  Dick,  and  two  daughters. 

JAMES  R.  HORTON  '33 

James  Robert  Horton  '33  of  Chat- 
ham, N.  J.,  died  suddenly  at  age  51 
on  October  28  while  in  Montgomery, 
Ala.,  on  a  business  trip. 

He  was  assistant  vice-president, 
rates  and  traffic,  of  the  Western 
Union  Telegraph  Company  of  New 
York  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

A  native  of  Clinton,  Horton  had 
lived  in  New  Jersey  for  the  past  20 
years  and  enjoyed  a  steady  rise  in 
his  career  with  Western  Union.  He 
was  active  as  an  elder  in  his  church 
and  in  Boy  Scout  work. 

Surviving  are  his  mother,  wife, 
four  sons,  two  brothers  and  five 
sisters. 


PAUL  K.  HARMAN  '36 

Paul  King  Harman  "36  of  Spartan- 
burg, S.  C,  died  suddenly  in  a  traffic 
accident  near  his  home  on  October  5. 

The  49-year-old  alumnus  was  pro- 
nounced dead  on  arrival  at  the  hos- 
pital of  injuries  suffered  when  his 
foreign  compact  automobile  was  in- 
volved in  a  wreck  with  two  other 
cars. 

Harman  was  a  member  of  the  firm 
of  Harman  and  Taylor  Insurance  Ad- 
justers. He  is  also  remembered  as 
the  leader  of  an  orchestra  which  play- 
ed for  a  number  of  PC  dances  some 
years  ago.  His  wife  and  daughter 
survive. 

NANCY  YOUNG  WILLIAMS  '38 

Mrs.  Nancy  Young  Williams,  class 
of  1938,  died  on  November  12  in 
Charlotte's  Presbyterian  Hospital 
after  several  months  of  declining 
health.  She  was  47. 

Mrs.  Williams  was  born  in  Clinton, 
the  daughter  of  Henry  M.  Young  '13 
and  Grace  Furqueron  Young.  Before 
her  marriage,  she  taught  in  the  Clin- 
ton public  schools  and  was  a  clerk 
with  Carolina  Telco  Credit  Co.,  at  the 
time  of  her  illness. 

In  addition  to  her  mother  and 
father,  the  survivors  include  her  hus- 
band, a  son,  and  these  brothers  and  a 
sister,  all  PC  alumni;  Mrs.  Grace 
Young  Hamilton  '50  of  Easley,  S.  C, 
Henry  M.  Young,  Jr.,  '55  of  Clinton; 
George  C.  Young  '49  of  Travelers 
Rest,  S.  C;  J.  Edmunds  Young  '49  of 
Newberry,  S.  C;  and  the  Rev.  C. 
Davis  Young  '54  of  Hernando,  Miss. 

MORGAN  J.  CRAIG  '41 

Morgan  Jones  Craig,  class  of  '41, 
died  at  age  44  on  August  9  at  the 
Veterans  Hospital  of  Columbia,  S.  C, 
after  an  illness  of  several  months. 

A  native  of  Chester,  S.  C,  who 
spent  much  of  his  life  there,  Craig 
was  connected  with  the  Technical 
Associates  of  Charlotte  at  the  time 
of  his  death. 

Morgan  Craig  used  his  ability  as 
a  radio  engineer  to  establish  Chester 
Radio  Station  WGCD  in  1948,  a  serv- 
ice which  brought  him  the  local 
Jaycees'  first  "man  of  the  year" 
award.  He  had  returned,  after  almost 
five  years  as  an  officer  in  World  War 
11,  to  become  a  business  and  civic 
leader  there. 

He  is  siu'vived  by  his  mother  and 
sister. 


Fall,  1964 
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Almost  20  years  after  the  close  of  World  War  II, 
the  official  history  of  that  great  conflict  is  still 
being  written.  A  key  man  in  this  project  is  Charles 
B.  MacDonald  '42,  chief  of  the  General  History 
Branch  of  the  Army's  Office  of  Militaiy  History. 

He  has  been  at  the  Pentagon-based  job  for  the 
past  17  years  and  now  ranks  as  the  top  civilian  in 
charge  of  publishing  volumes.  In  addition  to  super- 
vising the  literary  production  of  12  historians,  his 
own  personal  output  presently  stands  at  five  major 
books,  with  more  on  the  way. 

The  "United  States  Army  in  World  War  11"  series 
is  perhaps  the  largest  single  historical  project  ever 
undertaken.  Of  the  80  volumes  planned,  56  already 
have  been  published,  and  numerous  others  are  in 
various  stages  of  research,  writing  and  printing. 
This  series  testifies  to  the  importance  the  Army  at- 
taches to  military  history  as  a  narrative  of  past  war- 
time experience  from  which  to  draw  guidance  for 
the  future. 

Projections  do  not  stop  with  World  War  II.  As 
subsequent  crises  have  called  the  Army  into  action, 
the  planned  80-volume  series  has  stretched  to  140  to 
include  the  Korean  War,  Vietnam,  the  integration 
incidents  at  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  and  the  like. 

MacDonald  is  in  charge  of  finishing  up  the  World 
War  II  history  program,  the  Korean  series  and  a 
three-volume  series  on  the  German-Russian  phase  of 
WWII.  He  also  directs  the  preparation  of  various 
special  volumes  and  is  called  upon  from  time-to-time 
to  prepare  certain  "short-fused"  projects  needed  by 
the  Army  or  Defense  Department  staff  agencies. 

His  typewriter's  current  share  of  this  load  is  a 
volume  in  the  European  Theatre  sub-series  on  WWII 
called  The  Lasl  Offensive.  Now  about  three-fourths 
complete,  it  will  tell  a  high-level  tactical  story  of 


all  American  (and  Allied)  armies  from  the  end  of  the 
Battle  of  the  Bulge  until  the  close  of  the  war. 

"At  present,  the  office  has  me  scheduled  to  follow 
this  volume  with  a  one-  or  two-volume  work  on 
World  War  I,"  the  42-year-old  PC  alumnus  explains. 
"The  Army  had  no  historical  program  in  that  war 
(the  theory  was  soldiers  should  not  get  involved  in 
writing  about  matters  that  would  also  bring  them 
into  discussion  of  political,  economic,  etc.,  problems). 
We  have  always  felt  the  need  of  a  solid,  authorita- 
tive work  on  World  War  I  and  now,  as  we  end  up 
our  WWII  program,  can  turn  to  it.  I  consider  being 
assigned  this  volume  something  of  a  plum." 

Meanwhile,  in  his  off-duty  time,  MacDoftiald 
writes  for  commercial  publication.  He  is  under  con- 
tract with  the  Oxford  University  Press  to  do  a  one- 
volume  history  of  the  United  States'  participation 
in  World  War  II  in  Europe.  With  a  working  title  of 
Europe  First,  it  will  deal  with  the  decision  to  finish 
off  Germany  and  Italy  before  moving  on  to  the  final 
defeat  of  Japan. 

Charles  MacDonald  injects  a  vivid  realism  into 
his  military  writing,  because  he  knows  the  sight  and 
smell  and  the  feel  of  combat  from  his  experience  as 
an  infantry  officer  in  World  War  II.  His  valor  at  20, 
a  company  commander  during  the  savage  German 
counter-attack  in  the  Battle  of  the  Bulge,  earned  him 
the  Silver  Star  and  Purple  Heart.  And  he  came  out 
of  it  with  a  compulsion  to  tell  the  story  of  the  indi- 
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Storv  of  Combat 


Ahiiiinus  Cliarles  MacDonald  '42  helps  write  the 
official  history  of  World  War  II  as  chief  of  the 
Army's  General  History  branch.  He's  the  author 
of  five  major  books  on  war,  with  more  to  come. 


vidual  infantryman,  fighting  and  trying  to  stay  alive 
amid  the  dirt,  blood,  occasional  humor  and  continual 
fear  of  war. 

The  result  was  his  first  book.  Company  Com- 
mander, published  in  1947.  This  first-hand  account, 
written  with  the  fast  pace  of  a  novel,  drew  the 
enthusiastic  reviews  of  such  established  military 
wi-iters  as  S.  L.  A.  Marshall,  who  called  it  the  best 
combat  narrative  to  come  out  of  the  war.  It  has 
since  been  reprinted  in  a  Ballantine  pocketbook 
edition. 

Company  Commander  brought  MacDonald  to  the 
attention  of  the  brand-new  Office  of  Military  His- 
tory and  to  his  present  work  in  1948. 


H 


is  first  publication  as  an  official  historian  ap- 
peared in  1952.  Bearing  the  title  Three  Battles: 
Arnaville,  Altuzzo  and  Schmidt,  it  studied  three  rep- 
resentative actions  in  France,  Italy  and  Germany. 
Next,  he  contributed  to  the  1959  volume,  Command 
Decisions,  and  then  told  of  The  Siegfried  Line 
Campaign  in  1963. 

Last  year  was  a  banner  one  for  MacDonald.  In 
addition  to  his  edition  in  the  official  series,  it  also 
saw  the  appearance  of  one  of  his  off-duty  commer- 
cial publications.  He  wrote  The  Battle  of  the  Huert- 
gen  Forest  to  add  to  the  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company's 
"Great  Battles  of  History"  series  being  edited  by 
no  less  an  authority  than  Hanson  W.  Baldwin. 

In  the  field  of  historical  research  and  writing — 
where  doctoral  degrees  are  the  rule  rather  than  the 
exception — Charles  MacDonald  moves  as  a  leader 
with  his  AB  degree  from  Presbyterian  College.  He 
has  augmented  it  with  post-graduate  study  at  Co- 
lumbia University,  McGill  University,  University  ol 
Missouri  and  George  Washington  University.  And 
he  spent  a  year  in  Western  Europe  (1957-58)  on  a 
Secretary  of  the  Army  Research  and  Study  Fellow- 
ship. 

A  native  of  Little  Rock,  S.  C,  who  entered  PC  in 
1938,  Charles  MacDonald  honed  his  writing  as  one 
of  the  best  editors  The  Blue  Stocking  weekly  news- 
paper has  ever  known  and  was  graduated  into  war- 


MacDonald   presents    Hv:ertgen    Foresl   book   to   Wesrsing. 


time  service  in  1942.  He  is  one  of  three  brothers  to 
attend  the  College.  The  other  two  are;  iVlaicolm  Mac- 
Donald '35,  a  doctor  engaged  in  industrial  medicine 
in  Canton,  N.  C;  and  Donald  Frank  MacDonald  '46, 
working  with  an  advertising  agency  in  Edinburgh, 
Scotland.  Another  brother,  Robert,  is  a  concert 
pianist. 

Alumnus  Charles  is  married  to  the  former  Joyce 
Barling  of  London,  England.  They  have  two  children 
— Moire,  9;  and  Bruce,  6 — and  live  on  a  2V2  acre  plot 
on  the  banks  of  the  Potomac  River  just  above  historic 
Fort  Washington  on  the  Maryland  shore.  Here,  Mac- 
Donald engages  in  a  bit  of  homefront  combat  as  he 
strives  to  preserve  the  natural  beauty  of  the  river 
shore  from  towering  apartment  developments. 

In  commenting  on  his  work  with  the  war  history, 
he  points  to  a  rewarding  job  with  real  purpose  and 
one  free  of  censorship  from  the  Defense  Department. 
He  adds: 

"Censorship  just  doesn't  exist.  We're  not  'kept"  or 
'court'  writers.  In  fact,  we've  made  quite  a  few  peo- 
ple mad  at  us,  including  some  important  generals,  by 
our  determination  to  tell  the  truth.  Becaiise  of  that, 
we're  accepted  by  all  the  historical  societies. 

"If  I  had  one  wish,  it  would  be  that  the  Army 
would  encourage  its  people  to  keep  diaries.  We  have 
all  the  official  reports  of  campaigns,  and  our  re- 
searching includes  contact  with  people  who  were  in- 
volved. But  there's  nothing  as  accurate,  or  im- 
mediate, as  the  thoughts  jotted  down  when  a  person 
is  in  the  middle  of  something." 

Classmates  knew  Charlie  Mac  and  his  prolific 
typewriter  were  headed  places  after  departing  from 
Presbyterian  Collge.  The  fact  that  he  is  writing  the 
enormously  detailed  big  story  of  the  big  war  seems 
natural  enough. 


